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HERES PROOF THAT AW GRADERS WITH ALL: WHEE DRIVE 
NAVE Uf, MOE UWE? AT Tn: LALE 


MAXIMUM RIM PULL 
SKID PULL (DUE TO ENGINE) 


(DUE TO TRACTION) RIM PULL =Tx12xR 


SKID PULL = Wxf Y 
T= ENGINE TORQUE AT PEAK 
W = WEIGHT ON DRIVERS 





To calculate Power-at-the-Blade, it is necessary to determine 
(1) skid pull due to traction and (2) maximum rim pull due 


to engine; using the formulas at the right, which are those 
used by manufacturers of tires and farm tractors. 

The effective Power-at-the-Blade will be the /esser of the 
two figures. If you have more power than is necessary, and 
insufficient weight on driving wheels, you will slip the 
wheels, making SKID PULL the limiting factor. If you have 
insufficient power to slip the wheels, RIM PULL due to 
engine will be the limiting factor. 


(INTERMITTENT RATING) 
f = FRICTION COEFFICIENT R = TOTAL RATIO, ENGINE TO 
BETWEEN TIRES AND 


REAR WHEELS 

GROUND Y = LOADED RADIUS OF TIRE 
(INCHES) 

EFFECTIVE POWER AT THE BLADE WILL BE 


THE LESSER OF THE ABOVE TWO FIGURES 


Working in average dirt in first or second gear, all graders have more than enough weight to spin their drivers; 
therefore Skid Pull is the limiting factor, and the re of comparative performance. The Austin-Western 
Power Grader, with its exclusive All-Wheel Drive, has 30 per cent more weight on driving wheels than 
any other grader; consequently moves 30 per cent more material... it’s as simple and inescapable as that. 





HERES WHY 
A-W GRADERS 
DELIVER 
MAXIMUM 
POWER 


Power Graders - Motor Sweepers 


Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes Construction Equipment Division 








No grader with a dead front end can 
possibly deliver maximum power at 
the blade. Weight carried on the 
idling front wheels of the conven- 
tional tandem-drive grader is dead 
weight, contributing nothing to trac- 
tion—/azy weight, consuming power 
to no purpose. Every pound of weight 
not carried on a driving wheel handi- 
caps your horsepower. 


WEIGHT 
ON DRIVERS 


WEIGHT 
WEIGHT ON DRIVERS 


ON DRIVERS 





ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 


On the Austin-Western Power Grader 
there are no idling front wheels—no 
dead front end to consume power and 
decrease efficiency. Every pound of 
weight rides on a driving wheel. Every 
pound is working weight —contribut- 
ing 100 per cent to traction, utilizing 
the torque of the engine to best advan- 
tage, delivering maximum power 
where it counts—at the blade. 





Manufactured by 
AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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This increment borer extracts 
a core of wood, from which the 
age and rate of growth of the tree 
can be determined. 
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Lola 


Forest Service Issue 


EDITOR: 
.. . We especially like the emphasis given 
to a constructive look ahead 
Richard E. McArdle 
Chief, Forest Service, USDA 
EDITOR: 
... Your March issue of AMERICAN FORESTS 
was outstanding... 
G. W. E. Nicholson 
Executive Vice President 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 
. .. Contains a wealth of readable, informa- 
tive and interesting material .. . 
George O. White 
State Forester, Missouri 
EDITOR: 
.. . As far as I can recall as a reader of 
AMERICAN Forests for many years there has 
not been a better issue... 
Wilson Compton 
President, Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc. 
Six East Forty-Fifth Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
EpITOR: 

. Not only is the picture of the Forest 
Service delightfully presented, but it is of 
teal benefit to the country in helping to 
spread knowledge and confidence in our 
government department... . 

(Mrs.) Katharine Jackson 
State Senator, New Hampshire 
Eprvor: 
.. . This issue was certainly interesting to 
me as I have known all these foresters from 
Pinchot on down. I might say that in my 
opinion the present Chief of the Forest 
Service is about the most understanding 
and practical one we have had .. . 
D. C. Everest 
Chairman of the Board 
Marathon Corporation 
Rothschild, Wisconsin 
EDITOR: 
. a worthy tribute to a great organization. 
Richard L. Neuberger 
United States Senator, Oregon 
EpITor: 
. . . This issue shows flare and inspiration. 
Leonard G. Carpenter 
President, McCloud Lumber Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
EDITOR: 
... Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the For- 
est Service, deserves great credit for his 
vision and confidence as shown by his ex- 
cellent article “The Forest Service Looks 
Ahead.” When the Chief Forester expresses 
such confidence in the future and outlines 
a policy of humility and cooperation with 
private and state programs we can expect 
the next 50 years to show even greater 
progress in American forestry. The cooper- 
ative approach will solve our forestry prob- 
lems if federal, state, and private foresters 
all devote their efforts to showing how to 
make forest management pay, on both pub- 
lic and private lands. .. . 
Verne D. Bronson 
Tree Farm Management Service 
Eugene, Oregon 


(Turn to next page) 
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AMERICAN 





EbITor: 
. . . When the Forest Service had its 25th 
anniversary The American Forestry Associa- 
tion published a memorial issue on the 
national forests, which came to my atten- 
tion during my early years in college. I be- 
lieve it was published in July, 1930. That 
issue made a tremendous impression on me 
and had some influence in my deciding to 
study forestry. I am sure that this 50th an- 
niversary issue will go down in_ history 
alongside the 25th anniversary issue and is 
something that all of us in the Forest Serv- 
ice will remember for a long time. 
Edward C. Crafts 
Assistant Chief, Forest Service 

Epiror: 
... I cannot help stopping from my Guern- 
sey activities long enough to say well done 
on your March issue. Mrs. Smith who 
teaches the fourth grade in our Public 
School, had this comment, “AMERICAN For- 
ESTs is fine this time.” 

Philip W. Smith 

Evergreen Farms 

New Hope, Pennsylvania 
EpiTor: 

My son now in prep school is inter- 
ested in becoming a forester. A neighbor 
told me about the March issue of AMERICAN 
Forests. Please send me a copy. 

(Mrs.) Robert Corrigan 
San Francisco, California 
EDITOR: 

. Could you possibly publish a picture 
of Mrs. Dorothy Gray Guck (Occupation- 
Ranger’s Wife) , her husband Ed, and their 
family? Our family would like to see what 
they look like. This was a very wholesome 
story. 

(Mrs.) Norman Eddington 

New York, N. Y. 
(Editor’s Note—Mr. and Mrs. Ranger and 
family. Mrs. Guck, a livewire in her own 
right, was active in rescuing the “live” 
Smokey Bear, symbol of forest fire preven- 
tion in the nation, who now resides in the 
Washington, D. C., Zoo. The cub 
“Smokey” had been singed pretty seriously 
when the Gucks took him in custody.) 
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Letters to the Editor 
(From page 3) 


Eprror: 
... The array of women who contribute to 
the work of the Forest Service and that fine 
article by Mrs. Guck as presented in your 
March issue provides the answer to all 
those who decry the contributions of wom- 
en to conservation. As Mrs. Guck states, 
women DO have to have a CAUSE... . 
(Mrs.) Rachel Haney 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
EDITOR: 
. . . Congratulations on your March AMER- 
ICAN FORESTS. 
H. B. Shepard 
Forest Economist 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Boston, Massachusetts 
EpITor: 
. Outstanding job. 
E. L. Demmon 
President, Society of American Foresters 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Epiror: 
... As an old National Parks man, I value 
the issue very highly. AMERICAN FoREsTs is 
an outstanding magazine and should be in 
the library of all colleges and other institu- 
tions interested in conservation and in the 
hands of all individuals concerned with 
forests and forestry. 
Horace W. Albright 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
EpiTor: 
Not to take the bloom off, but just be- 
cause the March issue was such an attrac- 
tive presentation as well as a wonderful 
job, I want to show you how it arrived at 
my house and how it looked on my library 
table. I just couldn’t stand it and tore off 
the cover page. Isn’t there something we 
can do to prevent the handsome face of 
the magazine from becoming mutilated by 
misplaced address labels? I am sure it has 
bothered you and others and we all agree 
it is a shame and there must be a way 
of stopping it. 
George W. Merck 
Eagleridge Farm 
West Orange, New Jersey 
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EpIToR: 
... An excellent piece of work... 
Lawrance W. Rathbun 
Forester, Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests 
Concord, New Hampshire 
EpITor: 
... Regards the list of conservation organi- 
zations as shown on page 92 March issue 
of AMERICAN Forests (Can You Add To 
This List? — Conservation’s Ever-Widening 
Stream) how about the Defenders of Fur- 
bearers with offices at 1214 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.? 
E. W. Roush 
Lindsey, Ohio 
EDITor: 
C. W. Mattison’s article starting on page 
28 of the March issue has a boxed in list; 
with the question: “Can you add to this 
list?” Here is a group which should be 
included: 

The Conservation Council of Business, 
Industry and Finance, a non-profit corpora- 
tion of Michigan, with offices at 530 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

L. A. Danse 
Detroit, Michigan 
EpITor: 
... Although I had anticipated your March 
issue would be super, it actually exceeds my 
expectations. Thank you—and congratula- 
tions. 
W. J. Damtoft 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
Canton, North Carolina 


EDITOR: 
May I add my congratulations to the many 
I know you have received for the very out- 
standing March issue of your magazine. It 
is beautifully done and worthy of all the 
50th anniversary of the United States For- 
est Service means. 

Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford 

Chairman, Conservation of Natural 

Resources Dept. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Epitor: 
My work was seriously interrupted this 
morning by the arrival of the most attrac- 
tive Golden Jubilee issue of American For- 
ests. However; the magazine made me feel 
very ancient. On page 3 is a picture en- 
titled “Group of budding foresters in 1904.” 
The names of all the group are given, with 
one exception, marked “unidentified.” Well, 
I am that renegade! Fourth from the left, 
second row down. Name: Joseph T. Smith. 
Can it possibly be 50 years since that 
delightful summer I spent at Milford, in 
the summer camp course of the Yale School 
of Forestry? The period is one of the hap- 
piest memories of a fairly long life. How- 
ever, I had had rather poor health as a 
growing boy; and the summer showed me 
that I simply did not have the stamina for 
the life of a forester. So, at the close of that 
summer camp, I dropped out of the class. 
I graduated in medicine at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. For years, I have been as- 
sociated with the Tufts Medical School, in 
Boston. No: I DID NOT flunk any of the 
work in the Yale Forestry School course!) 
An old album of photographs taken that 
summer still contains an original print of 
the very picture you have reproduced. 
Joseph T. Smith, M.D. 


Boston, Massachusetts 














By ALBERT G. HALL 


A NEW BILL TO CORRECT ABUSES UNDER THE MINING LAWS has been introduced by Representative 








Dawson of Utah, H.R. 5561, with similar bills also put into the hopper by Repre- 
sentatives Fjare of Montana, Young of Nevada, and Ellsworth of Oregon. The 
measure removes one of the major attractions to what Mr. Dawson calls "weekend 
miners"—persons who use the mining laws to "lay claim to valuable stands of 
timber and choice summer home sites." It removes sand, stone, gravel, pumice, 
pumicite and cinders from the mining laws and places them under the Materials 
Disposal Act, under which they may b2 sold much as timber is sold from the 
public domain. Federal jurisdiction would be maintained over the surface re- 
sources of mining claims, with timber being available to mining claimants to 
the extent required by mining activities and when cut in accordance with sound 
principles of management. The bill also provides a procedure for resolving 
title uncertainties resulting from the existence of abandoned, invalid. dor- 
mant, or unidentifiable mining claims located prior to the enactment of the 
measure. It is expected that this bill, having been worked out with the mining 
industry and with the support of both the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior, will be enacted this session. The bill is the result 
of a conference called last February 10 by The American Forestry Association to 
correct this problem. Representatives of the American Mining Congress and the 
Interior and Agricultural Departments participated. A companion bill (S.1713) 
has been introduced in the Senate by Sen. Anderson, N. M. 


WATER RESOURCES OF ALASKA, like those of the continental United States, are assuming 





MUCH OF 


greater importance with the settlement and industrial development of the terri- 
tory. A bill, H.R. 3990, introduced by Delegate Bartlett of Alaska, and re- 
ported favorably by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, pro- 
vides for an investigation and report to the Congress on projects for the con- 
servation, development and utilization of the water resources of Alaska. 


ALASKA'S DEVELOPMENT IS DEPENDENT UPON THE WISE UTILIZATION of its timber re- 





sources. A bill, S. 450, was introduced early in the session by Senator Langer 
of North Dakota proposing the establishment of a national park on Alaska's Ad- 
miralty Island. The island now has national forest status. Last month a rep-=- 
resentative of the U.S. Forest Service pointed out to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which is studying the national newsprint situa- 
tion, that the establishment of the proposed park would make impossible the an- 
ticipated development of a newsprint industry at Juneau. The park would result, 
he said, in permanently reserving from cutting some 9 million board feet of mer- 
chantable timber. At the present time, the Forest Service proposes to advertise 
for sale around 7.5 billion board feet near Juneau, most of it on Admiralty 
Island. Plans are for the early establishment of a newsprint mill with 500 tons 
daily capacity and with provision for expansion to 750 tons daily. 


TWO LARGE PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL FORESTS are now being considered by the 





Congress. One is likely to take place without much opposition; the purpose of 
it is to include within the Lincoln National Forest in New Mexico, 13,600 acres 
of federal land which had been acquired in 1952 by an exchange with the State 
of New Mexico, under the Taylor Grazing Act. Since the land is already in fed- 
eral ownership and lies within the boundaries of the Lincoln National Forest, 
the proposed addition does not run contrary to the Administration's policies. 
It is likely that S.72, introduced by Senator Anderson of New Mexico and passed 


(Turn to next page) 
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FEDERAL 


by the Senate, will receive favorable treatment in the House. The other measure 
is likely to run into considerable opposition. Hearings have been held by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on H.R. 2774 and H.R. 2787, 
bills to authorize the federal government to purchase 98,690 acres of private 
land lying within and adjacent to the Sitgreaves and Coconino National Forests 
in Arizona. The land is that of the Aztec Land and Cattle Company. Although 
the Forest Service has been. considering the acquisition of this land for a nun- 
ber of years, the present Administration has repeatedly expressed a policy 
against substantial enlargements of federal ownership of forest land. 


POLICY UNDER THE SMALL WATERSHEDS ACT, Public Law 566 of the 83rd Congress has 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE are included in the Interior Department ap- 


been signed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Carrying out the letter and the 
intent of the law, the Secretary places much of the burden for project develop- 
ment upon the local watershed organizations. Before receiving federal aid for 
works of improvement, the local organization is required to provide assurance 
that it will pay its proportionate share of the costs of installation, to assure 
adequate operation and maintenance, to acquire or to show that landowners have 
acquired needed water rights and are complying with state and federal water 
laws, and to show that the necessary land, easements and rights of way have been 
acquired. Land treatment for flood prevention on federal lands will be the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government; but costs of other works of improvement 
will be shared by the local organization and the federal government in propor- 
tion to the relative benefits to be derived. 





propriations bill this year. The bill, H.R. 5085, covers "the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies." Purpose is to bring before the same subcommit- 
tees of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees all items related to the 
land management functions of the federal government. As passed by the House on 
March 24, the bill provides for the same amounts as requested for the forestry 
activities of Interior and Forest Service (See page 85 of the March AMERICAN 
FORESTS) with the following changes: A $200,000 reduction in access road funds 
for the 0 & C lands, Bureau of Land Management, because actual expenditures in 
recent years have fallen below budget requests. The House restored the $1,083,- 
690 cut proposed in the budget for state and private forest fire control, Forest 
Service, thus bringing the total to the 1955 figure of $9,449,500. The budget 
estimate of $280,000, for cooperative range improvement work, Forest Service, was 
raised to $400,000 — the same figure as last year. An amendment was offered 

on the floor of the House by Representative Gavin of Pennsylvania to add $400,- 
000 to the appropriation for forest management and processing to private owners 
under the federal-state cooperative program; but this was defeated. Total an- 
nual definite appropriations to the Forest Service, by the House action, show 

the following comparisons: Fiscal Year 1955, $82,439,890; budget request for 

1956, $83,733,000; approved by the House for 1956, $84,936,690. Indefinite ap- 
propriations for the Forest Service — those derived from receipts, refunds, 

etc. — were $26,525,870 for Fiscal Year 1955; the budget for these items, $25,- 
572,300, was not changed by the House. 





THE APPROPRIATIONS BILL FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, H.R. 5239, as passed by the 





House provides over the budget figures an increase of $2,916,379 for Soil Con- 
servation Service operations, bringing the total for this activity to $58,612,- 
579. For watershed protection, S.C.S., the House added $1,000,000 to the budget 
request, for a total of $12,000,000; and for flood prevention, an additional 
$1,300,000 bringing the total to $10,000,000. Included in the increase for 
S.C.S. operations is $1,400,000 to finance 58 new soil conservation districts 
expected to be established during the coming year. In making these additions 
to the S.C.S. items, the House Committee on Appropriations expressed concern 
over “evidence of efforts to gradually eliminate this program." The committee 
report stated: "apparently a task force of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations intends to recommend that this organization be abolished and its work 
turned over to the state extension service or something similar. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1955, as passed by the 


Senate, include $4,000,000 for forest highways, $1,000,000 more than was passed 
by the House; purpose is to meet contractual obligations. Included also is 
$250,000 for fire suppression, Bureau of Land Management, and $2,570,000 for 


the Forest Service for control of spruce budworm in Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
New Mexico. 
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EDITORIAL 





Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Members of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, including those of us who have been critical 
of the mining industry in the past, last month 
were praising the cooperative and helpful atti- 
tude exhibited by mining leaders at a conference 
called February 10 by AFA to explore, and if 
possible to correct, the troublesome problem of 
mining law abuses on public lands. Result of 
this conference with Interior and Agriculture 
Department leaders was the introduction in Con- 
gress last month of soundly-conceived proposals 
(See page 18) the enactment of which will en- 
able the government to wash out the bulk of 
invalid mining claims while permitting a more 
workable form of multiple use management on 
those that are valid. Adoption of these proposals 
as incorporated in bills introduced by Senator 
Anderson, of New Mexico (S. 1713), Represen- 
tative Dawson, of Utah (HR 5561), and others 
will represent an achievement of the first mag- 
nitude for sound land management. Americans 
everywhere should give their full support to 
these proposals and apprise their representatives 
of their convictions. 


The number of individuals who have been 
using the public lands for purposes other than 
mining as permitted under the mining laws has 
created a cancerous condition in the land man- 
agement pattern. Moreover, this situation has 
continued to worsen in recent years. Conse- 
quently, the support of the industry at this par- 
ticular time is a heartening development—one 
that would indicate that no management prob- 
lem is insurmountable if groups most concerned 
can be encouraged to talk it over. No one, of 
course, has ever had any desire to interfere with 
legitimate prospecting and mining. The quarrel 
has been with those individuals who file mining 
claims to obtain the use of valuable timber, to 
build summer homes, to set up their own private 
hunting and fishing preserves, and who frequent- 
ly block access to water for livestock or to gov- 
ernment timber behind claims. Another disturb- 
ing problem has been the cost to the government, 
both in time and money, of examining claims to 
determine their validity. As an assistant chief of 
the Forest Service told The American Mining 
Congress last year, “. . . To examine the 84,000 
claims on national forests (actually, that num- 
ber has more than doubled in recent months) 
and to protest those which are questionable 
would cost about 20 million dollars and require 
3,000 man-years of work.” (Right now, one new 
claim is filed on the national forests every eight 
minutes at the rate of 167 a day, or 5,000 new 
claims each month.) 


The blueprint for solving many of these vex- 
ing problems has now been designed and awaits 
favorable action by the Congress. That blue- 
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print is largely the brainchild of the mining in- 
dustry. In setting forth their position at AFA’s 
conference, industry spokesmen said they would 
lend their assistance providing there was no at- 
tempt to upend the present patent system. One 
thing every sourdough knows—the one fact he 
latches onto—is that he can obtain a patent if he 
succeeds in successfully developing his claim, 
miners said. Therefore, to upset or otherwise 
interfere with the patent system would discour- 
age future discovery which in turn would injure 
both the industry and the country. For these 
reasons, mining’s representatives took a dim view 
of a conviction widely-shared in forestry that 
claimants, at the time of going to patent, should 
pay for the timber on their claims. 


The conference could have easily reached an 
impasse on this topic had it not been for Chair- 
man DeWitt Nelson’s suggestion that conferees 
seek areas of agreement rather than disagree- 
ment. Whereupon the industry leaders proceed- 
ed to develop a lucid plan that would permit 
multiple use management on valid claims while 
washing out the bulk of claims that are invalid. 
Briefly, the plan would ban location of claims 
for common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, pum- 
ice and cinders and make them subject to dis- 
posal under the Materials Disposal Act. As to 
mining claims hereafter located, the proposal 
would, prior to patent, prohibit use of claims 
for any purpose other than mining; authorize 
the government to manage and dispose of the 
surface resources and have right of way to adja- 
cent lands; and bar the claimant from removing 
the timber and other surface resources except as 
required for his mining operation. Finally, the 
plan provides a “quiet title” procedure under 
which the proper agencies could expeditiously 
resolve title uncertainties resulting from the ex- 
istence of abandoned, invalid, dormant or un- 
identifiable claims located prior to the adoption 
of the present proposals. As described in more 
detail on page 18, this procedure would enable 
the government to “clean up’ selected areas in a 
comparatively short time while fully protecting 
the rights of the legitimate miner. 


Both practical and workable, these proposals 
caught the immediate interest of the conference. 
They have now been translated into proposed 
legislation and have the support of such conser- 
vation stalwarts as Senator Aiken, Congressmen 
Cooley and Hope and others who have associated 
themselves with the program. Their adoption 
should help to eradicate a grievous sore spot in 
public lands management once and for all. In 
giving credit where credit is due, The American 
Forestry Association salutes the mining industry 
which conceived the idea. It extends its accolade 
to the Interior and Agriculture Departments for 
their aid in helping to translate it into action. 





Out of a unique meeting in Onondaga County, New York, has 





come a pilot plan that may well be a model for other states 


An American Community 
Reaches for Water 


By HENRY W. SCHRAMM 


*lanting trees on hillsides solves many watershed problems 





NONDAGA_ County, New 
York, is such a “typical 


American community” that 
its 350,000 inhabitants are often 
used as guinea pigs for consumer 
testing of nationally advertised man- 
ufactured products and motion 
pictures. 

Like dozens of other metropolitan 
areas throughout the country, this 
central New York district has been 
subjected to great industrial expan- 
sion since World War II. Giant cor- 
porations such as General Electric, 
Carrier Corporation, and Solvay 
Process, makers of soda ash, are 
packed into its 800-square-mile area. 

Suburban developments are swal- 
lowing up farmlands adjoining the 
city of Syracuse with its quarter- 
million people. Already, the county 





is officially declared to be one of the 
fastest growing residential communi- 
ties in the nation. 

And, like its other American 
counterparts, this “typical commu- 
nity” is about to run headlong into 
a walloping water supply problem. 
It’s the familiar old three-pronged 
problem of inadequate supply for 
expansion, erosion, and pollution. 

To the south of the city lie hall 
a dozen watersheds. However, poor 
watershed management in the past is 
paying off with less water for the 
county’s two main sources of supply 
— Otisco Lake for the county and 
Skaneateles Lake for the city. At the 
same time farmlands and city sec- 
tions alike are feeling the effects of 
pollution, erosion, and flooding. 

Residents of the two lake fronts 


Onondaga County hillsides 








also are protected from grazing 
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(both in the famous Finger Lake re- 
gion), troubled by several years of 
drought, have been complaining of 
low water which leaves docks high 
and dry. Yet, within 40 miles of the 
city, two major lakes which could 
furnish almost unlimited supplies 
have yet to be tapped. Constructing 
facilities for either one would cost 
many millions—a pittance compared 
to New York City’s planned Dela- 
ware River Dam for $85,000,000, or 
Los Angeles’ billion and a half dol- 
lar venture into the highlands above 
San Francisco. 

But it’s hard to convince city of 
Syracuse residents, who have been 
used to all the clean water they can 
possibly need for “dirt cheap” prices, 
to shell out for new facilities. 

While the city isn’t really feeling 
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Skaneateles Lake, foreground, which supplies water for Syracuse, and 


Otisco Lake, 


the pinch yet, the county has the 
growing pains. Pipe pressure is 
dropping in many localities. Real 
estate developments are being sty- 
mied because no one can give them 
the water they need. 

Experts in the industrial picture 
are really concerned. They see po- 
tential loss of future industrial ex- 
pansion costing heirs of present resi- 
dents billions of dollars in potential 
business profits and paychecks over 
the coming centuries. Rumors are 


Example of unnecessary damage caused by flooding streams 
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spreading, in circles which should 
know, that Onondaga County even 
now can’t supply water to new indus- 
try. 

It’s this mixture of rumor and 
foresight that determined two Onon- 
daga County groups, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Syracuse and 
the Natural Resources Council of 
Onondaga County, to sort out the 
facts for area residents. 

For eight months they met joint- 
ly, ironing out plans for a program 
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upper left, source of water for county area outside city 


to pinpoint the water troubles in the 
county. The object: to get the com- 
munity in the frame of mind to 
reach out for that necessary water. 

The result was the converging of 
an imposing array of water special- 
ists from throughout the state and 
nation to the city’s Hotel Onondaga 
in March for a one-day Water Clinic, 
with Dr. Harold G. Wilm, Associate 
Dean of the State University of 
New York’s College of Forestry as 
moderator. 


Watershed map of New York’s Onondaga County 
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One of the first meetings of its 
kind anywhere, the four-hour session 
of briefings and question and answer 
discussions, drew a quality audience 
of more than 100 local industrial- 
ists, conservationists, educators, and 
sportsmen —as well as John Q. 
Public. 

Out of it came a pilot plant opera- 
tion for clearing the air and public 
mind, applicable not only to Onon- 
daga County, but for every farsight- 
ed community in the country. The 
audience came away with a lucid 
picture of the exact problems facing 
the city and county, the need for 
metropolitan action, and the hard, 
firm facts on which to build a con- 
structive program for the future. 

Manufacturers are positive of one 
thing. Long range planning with 
city and county joining together is 
essential to licking water shortages. 
They realize decisions must be made 
and “can’t be ducked.” Unless there 
is a good supply of water at low 
rates, manufacturers can’t meet the 
competition of industry against in- 
dustry and community against com- 
munity. Since about 53 per cent of 
the workers employed in local indus- 
try work outside the city, this prob- 
lem is one that has to be fought out 
on a cooperative basis, Carl F. B. 
Roth, president of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, warned. 

Brought out was the point that 
many units of government must con- 
solidate their interests for the com- 
mon goal. This jibes with the met- 
ropolitan concept’s counterpart — 
cosmopolitanism. That is, a willing- 
ness of individual groups to sub- 
merge their own desires in a com- 
mon pool for the benefit of all. 


Dr. Morris Cohn, former city 
manager of Schenectady, New York, 
and currently consultant for the New 
York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources, listed On- 
ondaga County problems as a classic 
opportunity for “real cooperative 
treatment of a common metropoli- 
tan problem.” 


This problem exists because of the 
dual water supply system within the 
area. A sufficient city water supply 
for 20 more years is possible through 
the Skaneateles Lake reservoir system 
by curbing leakages in creek beds 
and conduits and by initiating a 
strong watershed management pro- 
gram. 

In the county, however, an old 
system of limited capacity which is 
run by the New York Water Supply 
Corporation, a private enterprise, 
cannot adequately furnish present 
day county needs outside the city. 
The Onondaga County Water Au- 
thority headed by Thomas Dyer, 
chairman of the Board of Super- 
visors, is currently trying to push 
through condemnation proceedings 
on the system so that it can be 
bought at condemnation rates by 
floating a bond issue. 

Even so, a proposed expansion of 
facilities is still limited to the capac- 
ities of Otisco Lake and sooner or 
later the areas must get its water 
from either Lake Ontario, one of the 
Great Lakes 40 miles to the west, or 
Lake Oneida, 18 miles to the north. 

High initial costs in pumping fa- 
cilities, rights of way, and treatment 
plants would require well over 
$10,000,000 to set up the Ontario 
project, although the county would 
never lack for water thereafter. 


A cheaper source of water is avail- 
able at Lake Oneida, a relatively 
shallow body which could furnish 
20,000,000 gallons a day to the area. 
Sportsmen’s groups, many industrial 
concerns, and a large number of resi- 
dents don’t relish the thought of 
Oneida Lake water, however. It is 
apparent that somewhere along the 





A busy tree planting crew at work refor- 
esting Onondaga County watershed lands 


line a meeting of minds is essential. 

Meanwhile, a number of other 
water sources are being studied in 
order to augment present reservoirs. 

Clinic attendees learned that Prof. 
Apfel, a member of Admiral Byrd’s 
1948 Antarctic expedition and cur- 
rently chairman of Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s geology department, has been 
studying potential artesian water 
sources in the county to augment the 
reservoir in supplying the city’s esti- 
mated 42,000,000 gallon daily need. 

This part of central New York is 
blessed with geological formations 
with bedrock dipping to the south in 








Farseeing farmer uses strip farming to help prevent erosion 


More than 100 of Onondaga County farms now have farm ponds 
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Onondaga Lake, which is being polluted by city and county sewage 


the mountainous southern area of 
the county. Normally this would be 
a vast underground reservoir. How- 
ever, in Onondaga County the rocks 
are too tight for good seepage and, 
besides, minerals including salt and 
sulphur make. the water unusable 
except after expensive treatment. 

To the north, however, glaciers 
have left a flat plain with large pock- 
ets of gravel and sand, forming nat- 
ural reservoirs. Prof. Apfel is con- 
tinuing investigations into this area 
as a potential auxiliary source for 
city needs. 

Damming in watershed areas and 
channelling of watershed streams to 
Skaneateles is also in investigative 
stages, Potter Kelly, City of Syracuse 
Engineer, told the clinic. However, 
these would be merely stopgap mea- 
sures. Long range planning must 
consider Ontario or Oneida. 

The ideas that Onondaga Coun- 
ty’s problems are unique and that 
water supply and erosion can be 
treated on separate levels, was de- 
bunked from the start by Dr. Wilm. 

Erosion and attendant pollution 
have been with us since the first 
white settlers along the eastern sea- 
board watched their farmlands feed- 
ing rich soil to flooding brown rivers. 


George Washington came to grips 
with the problem when the fertile 
Mount Vernon fields were damaged 
by erosion late in the eighteenth 
century. 

As man headed west, the erosion 
problem expanded. Chopping down 
of vast forests for croplands by the 
pioneers is paying off with floods 
such as the Ohio River deluge this 
March. 

Realization that watershed man- 
agement is a key to water shortages 
and flood control is exemplified by 
action in Lincoln, Neb., where city 
residents have joined forces with 
farmers and ranchers in outlying wa- 
tersheds to set up proper controls. 

Onondaga County is doing its part 
in this phase, although, as yet, the 
beginnings are small. With encour- 
agement by the county, the Natural 
Resources Council and local resi- 
dents have formed the Limestone 
Creek Watershed Council, to work 
on watershed problems of the hilly 
eastern section of the county and 
the growing villages of Manlius and 
Fayetteville. They are doing unoff- 
cial investigative work into the 
causes of flooding, soil, and creek 
bank erosion, and pollution occur- 
ring near populated places. Several 





Stream bank erosion graphically 


shown in photo of Butternut Creek 














































other unofficial committees of this 
sort are planned for the remainder 
of the 10 Onondaga County water- 
sheds. 

Dr. Wilm and Herbert Walker of 
the U. S. Government’s Soil Con- 
servation Service Office endorsed the 
Small Watershed Law (Public Law 
566) as a major means for water- 
shed residents to help themselves by 
further organization. Thus they 
would qualify for official technical 
assistance and later financial aid for 
long-range projects. 

Watershed work has been accom- 
plished in Onondaga County by off- 
cial forces in the past 11 years by the 
U.S. D. A. Soil Conservation Service 
and the Soil Conservation District, 
the latter organized under state law 
by the county’s Board of Super- 
visors. 

Nine hundred farmers have al- 
ready signed cooperative agreements 
for soil and water conservation on 


Dr. Harold Wilm, right, advises, Thomas 
Dyer, left, and Potter Kelly at the clinic 








Dr. Morris Cohn, natural resources con- 
sultant, explains a point to Harold Eaton 











































their lands. One hundred and fifty 
farmers make annual requests for 
governmental aid through the Soil 
Conservation office. 

A million trees and shrubs are 
planted each year, with 6,500 water- 
shed area acres already planted to 
trees and shrubs. Five thousand 
acres of cropland are being protect- 
ed by strip farming. Six thousand 
acres of steep slopes bordering the 
valleys to the south have been re- 
tired to permanent hay. Twelve 
thousand acres of woodland are pro- 
tected against grazing cattle. Im- 
provement has been made in 6,000 
acres of pastureland, and 100 farm 
ponds have been built to conserve 
water and prevent erosion. 

Yet, despite these imposing figures, 
Walker told the clinic, only a small 
portion of the necessary work has 
been done. 

The county itself is working to- 
ward reforestation in numerous park 
and submarginal areas. Setting an 
example himself, County Supervisor 
Dyer has planted 90,000 trees on his 
own private watershed lands. 

Some industrial concerns are al- 
ready cognizant of the need for wa- 
tershed control in the area. Solvay 


Representatives of industry, conservation, government and colleges at clinic 


Attentive audience stayed to very end of four-hour session on water problems 


Process Company, which each day 
takes out over 2,000,000 gallons of 
water from Butternut Creek during 
the spring and summer months, has 
built a settling pond. The water is 
drawn from the Creek to wash lime- 
stone used in chemical processes at 
the plant. 

When the water is drained off the 
washing area, it is piped into a 20- 
acre diked field adjacent to the creek. 
Sediments are filtered out before the 
water rejoins the parent stream. In- 
habitants along the densely popu- 
lated downstream district have the 
dual pleasure of not having the 
stream dry in summer and at the 
same time, avoiding the floods in 
spring caused by dammed up sedi- 
ment, also a fish-killing threat to the 
excellent trout stream. 

On the other side of the county, 
however, trouble has occurred where 
creek water, used to wash gravel, 
has been returned untreated to a 
stream. Serious flood problems and 
dangerous erosion have resulted. 

In the sewage field, the present 
problems revolve around the anti- 
quated city system and the number 
of private families and small indus- 
tries that flood watershed streams, 
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and consequently potential water 
supply sources, with waste materials. 
The county also has to look toward 
the day when most of the suburban 
areas will require full-scale sewage 
systems. 


Community action, on a metro- 
politan scale with city and county 
joining forces, has already been 
taken on this phase of pollution. 
Early action is expected on Onon- 
daga County’s plan for sewage abate- 
ment for both the county and city, 
Col. A. F. Dappert, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New York State Water 
Pollution and Control Board, in- 
formed the clinic. 


This will enable everyone in the 
county to breathe a sigh of relief. 
Onondaga Lake, a picturesque five- 
mile stretch of open water just to 
the west of the city, has been the re- 
pository of a great deal of the city’s 
raw sewage for many years. The 
shores are the historic sites of Indian 
councils where the Onondagans and 
other Indian tribes formed their Iro- 
quois Confederacy 400 years ago. 
Anti-pollution measures and sewage 
treatment plants, residents hope, 
will stop the flow of sewage from the 
city and Nine-Mile Creek, outlet of 
Otisco Lake. Then, perhaps, the lake 
will again become the swimming 
and recreation haven it was 50 years 
ago. 

Depite the jam-packed gathering 
which stayed to the very end of the 
clinic, the two sponsoring groups do 
not feel that anything more than an 
initial step has been taken. Public 
apathy, weaned on decades of cheap, 
pure water in tremendous volume, 
must be replaced with a serious rec- 
ognition of long-range expansion 
and supply problems. Concerted 
cooperative efforts of civic groups, 
the press, sportsmen, and _profes- 
sional water specialists must keep up 
the atmosphere provided by the 
clinic. 

But even this initial step has 
brought rapid action. The opposi- 
tion political party came up with 
strong points in favor of long-range 
water supply planning within hours 
after the meeting closed. Favorable 
editorial comment in both daily pa- 
pers and over the area’s five radio 
and two television stations has 
stirred public interest and sent re- 
porters scurrying to official files for 
additional data. 

Followups to carry the public edu- 
cation program forward on an im- 
partial and cooperative vein are be- 
ing planned by officials of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Re- 

(Turn to page 55) 
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This western bird, about the size of a robin, 


winks, salutes, cavorts beneath a waterfall, 
and does all sorts of other unbirdlike tricks 


The 





ORE than one forester in our 
M western mountains has been 
startled by a streamside bird 
which solemnly winked at him, 
bobbed up and down in a friendly 
salute, and then calmly entered the 
creek and walked around under the 
water. This ordinary looking bird, 
about the size of a robin, with blue- 
gray plumage, yellow bill and legs, is 
the American dipper or water ouzel. 
The first great authority on Amer- 
ican birds, John James Audubon, 
started publicizing the dipper with 
a scientific description in his 1839 
Synopsis of the Birds of North 
America. John Muir discovered dip- 
pers for the people by writing a 
whole chapter on the birds in his 
1894 book, The Mountains of Cali- 
fornia. His words about the Water 
Ouzels—Muir’s capitalization—were 
literary gems dealing in detail with 
the lives of these “singularly joyous 
and lovable little fellows. 
“Among all the mountain birds,” 
Muir wrote, “none has cheered me 
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so much in my lonely wanderings— 
none so unfailingly. For both in 
winter and summer he sings sweetly, 
cheerily, independent alike of sun- 
shine and of love, requiring no other 
inspiration than the stream on which 
he dwells. 

“While water sings, so must he, in 
heat or cold; low in the drought of 
summer and the drought of winter, 
but never silent.” 

Any number of bird lovers have 
traced the dippers’ haunts through- 
out the western mountains — from 
the foothills of the Rockies to the 
headwaters of the Yukon River, the 
Aleutian Islands, and higher eleva- 
tions in Lower California and Gua- 
temala. But the birds are never 
found far from creeks with water- 
falls, cascades, rapids and occasional 
quiet pools. 

In altitude, dippers are found all 
the way from 2,000 to 10,000 feet in 
the Yosemite region of California. 
“I came upon a dipper as high in the 


Little 





Dipper 


By BOB FORBES 





New Mexico ‘mountains as 11,600 
feet,” claims Florence Bailey. 

The inconspicuous little birds will 
even stick < out during a mountain 
winter, just as high up as they can 
find unfrozen water. For water is 
essential to their diet, largely of cad- 
dis fly larvae, with aquatic worms, 
mosquito larvae and water beetles 
thrown in for variety. 

Meals at any time during the day 
are gleaned by dippers wading in the 
shallows with their heads under the 
water, poking and probing for tid- 
bits fastened to stones and pebbles. 
Meanwhile, the current of the creek 
erects a clear shell of water over the 
birds’ backs. 

Often a dipper will venture be- 
yond the shallows of a stream, to 
spots where the water runs deep and 
swift, and get swept off his feet. But 
what’s the importance of such a wet- 
ting in his busy life? He just picks 
himself up and heads for shore with- 
out a complaint. Perhaps the same 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Termite tubes extend toward ground 
for a quick return to the moisture 


Sound stake, on right, was treated 
against attack, stake at left was not 



















HAT old adage “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” has always been a watch- 
word of foresters. Especially so when 
fires, floods, blight and other en- 
emies of living trees are involved. 
But once a tree is cut, processed 
for the market, and put to work as 
lumber, protective measures to in- 
sure longer life and usefulness have 
been pretty much limited to paint, 
where the wood is exposed to weath- 
er, or to creosoting or other preserva- 
tive treatment if the wood is to be 
used as railroad ties, telegraph poles, 
boardwalks or in bridge construction. 
For one thing, treatment of wood 
is an expensive business. Most lum- 
ber used in interior construction, if 
properly seasoned or kiln-dried, and 


Termite, shown in top photo, often is 
erroneously confused with ant, bottom 
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By E. JOHN LONG 


Counter-attack 


not in direct contact with the ground 
or excessive dampness, needs no spe- 
cial attention. It will last for decades, 
perhaps centuries—provided it is not 
attacked by deteriorating organisms 
such as termites, wood borers, pow- 
der-post beetles and other wood-in- 
habiting creatures. 

The termite has always been with 
us, and no doubt always will. Palean- 
tologists, studying the fossil remains 
of plant and animal life that existed 
on earth ages ago, tell us that termites 
have existed in almost their present 
locations for millions of years. No 
part of the United States today is en- 
tirely free of them, although they are 
much more active in the South than 
in the North. However, they are 
aggressive enough in most areas to 
warrant taking precautions during 
construction to prevent attack and 
subsequent damage. 

Old timers ask: “Why do we hear 
so much more about termites now 
than we did when I was a boy?” 

The answer, believe it or not, is: 
“Because today we encourage them!” 

Not willingly nor deliberately, of 
course, but we do. Not so long ago, 
when much of the United States was 
covered with forests and every farm 
had a large woodlot, the natural 
food supplied by old tree stumps, 
fallen logs and other woody litter 
was sufficient to sustain fair-sized 
termite colonies. Termites actually 
served a useful purpose in cleaning 
up the forest floors, and in assisting 
new plants to grow. 

But as forests gradually gave way 
to larger cleared areas, more farm- 
land, and to suburban development, 
the termites were forced to turn to 
man’s structures for their food. Then 
too, young second-growth wood, full 
of cellulose — containing sapwood, 
the termite’s food — has replaced 
much of the slow-growing heartwood 
of virgin timbers. which were quite 
resistant to insects. 
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Again, modern design and con- 
struction practices make it easier for 
termites to enter buildings. Many 
years ago man learned to put stone 
or brickwork between his buildings 
and the ground, chiefly to make 
things difficult for subterranean in- 
sects. Then came concrete, and the 
vast war-time housing booms. To 
get a quick foundation, wooden 
forms were set up, and the concrete 
dumped in. The forms were left in 
place. Bits of left-over lumber, 
grading stakes, tree stumps, logs and 
other debris often were, and still are, 
buried around the foundations of 
buildings. This is especially true in 
large projects where bulldozers are 
used to set up a lawn area or fill a 
gully when grading property. 

Every piece of wood left in contact 
with the soil becomes a wonderful 
nesting place for a colony of termites. 
Here, out of sight and out of mind, 
they thrive until finally, the hungry 
termite workers find voids in founda- 
tion walls and floors, and gain en- 
trance to wood in the building. 

So, oddly enough, it is modern 
housing, erected under such condi- 
tions, that are largely attacked, al- 
though older buildings in the same 
neighborhood inevitably will be sub- 
ject to infestation if voids exist in 
them. 

To the new home owner, the most 
distressing aspect of all is that he may 
have no idea that termites or other 
wood enemies have moved in on him 
for several years, usually not until 
long after the limit of legal responsi- 
bility of the contractor has expired. 
Termites do not give any hint of 
their presence except as they show 
themselves at swarming time or 
build occasional tubes in the open. 
When they appear as winged adults, 
they are often mistaken for the com- 
paratively harmless flying ant. 

Because the termite is by all odds 
the most destructive of wood borers, 









Photo at top of page is worker 


termite. Photo directly above 
is that of an old house borer 


let us take a closer look at him and 
his habits before going on to the oth- 
ers, and to what housing agencies and 
scientists are doing in the way of 
counter-attacking the whole unholy 
crew of them. 

The eastern subterranean termite 
(Reticulitermes flavipes) serves as an 
example of the many species which 
occur in this country. They are often 
called “white ants,” but they are 
neither white nor an ant. In fact, 
the termite and the cockroach are 
more nearly related, having a com- 
mon ancestor. During the swarming 
period the winged termite is easily 
mistaken for a flying ant. Both ap- 
pear at the same time in the spring 
and the fall. So this may be as good 
a place as any to straighten out the 
differences between them. 


Flying Termite 
Both pairs of wings the same length 
Wings twice as long as body 


Sheds wings readily 
Thick bodied: has no waistline 





Makes tunnels of sand or wood fibre, 

from ground to nearest wood. 
Winged or Flying Ant 

Under pair of wings is shorter 

Wings not more than one-third long- 

er than body 

Retains wings 

Pinched or wasp-like waist 

Does not make tunnels. 

While subterranean termites are 
not the only kinds found in the 
United States, they account for about 
95% of all damage done by termites 
to wooden structures. They are re- 
sponsible, in fact, for a bill of about 
$75,000,000 that can be charged up 
annually to these original subver- 
sives. In addition, some $25,000,000 
more can be charged up to powder- 
post beetles. 

How can anything so tiny be so de- 
structive? It’s a familiar story: “Be- 
cause they are well organized!” Not 
even ants or bees have a social order 
that functions as efficiently as the 
lowly termite, for termites have a 
king as well as a queen, whose sole 
province in a colony is reproduction. 
In all there are three termite castes 





all the cellulose from a piece of wood 


—the reproductives, the workers and 
the soldiers. Besides the primary- 
winged king and queen, there are 
two supplementary types of males 
and females, one with wing stubs and 
the other without them. The soldiers 
and workers are non-reproductive 
castes. Soldiers protect the colony 
against invaders (chiefly ants), and 
the workers do almost everything 
else. Both soldiers and workers are 
totally blind, and spend their entire 
lives underground or within wood, 
or in the earthen tubes connecting 
wood and the ground. 

The workers really have a hard 
lot. They must construct the colony 
galleries and shelter tubes, supply 
food for all the colony members, 
feed and groom the king and queen 
and their young, care for the incu- 
bating eggs, and do all the work of 
the colony except defend it. It is, of 
course, the worker who also gets all 
the blame from humans for damage 
to wooden buildings and other cellu- 
lose-containing materials, like cloth, 
paper, books, and untreated fiber 
boards. 

Termites actually feed on cellu- 
lose, which by a complicated process 
they are able to convert into food 
they can utilize. Because they will 
eat only the tender spring wood or 
cellulose, ignoring the summer or 
resinous wood, termites leave an un- 
mistakable trademark — long chan- 
nels or chambers that follow the 
grain. But you will have to open up 
a piece of wood to see this, because 
termites work always out of sight, 
although they may come right up to 
the paint on the outer surface. The 
original shape of the timber is not 
disturbed, and the infestation may 


not be suspected until a member 
gives way under load or strain. 


Long before man had ever heard 
of air-conditioning, termites had it. 
In fact, they need controlled condi- 
tions of moisture and temperature 
for survival, and will not leave the 
ground to expose themselves to the 
drying effects of air except during 
swarming times. During this period 
the new primary kings and queens 
take wing briefly before re-entering 
the earth, or a crack in your base- 
ment wall, to establish new colonies. 
The wingless secondary royal pairs 
spread out in the ground to form 
new colonies. Soldiers remain with 
the colony, and the workers move 
beneath the surface of the soil or, 
when compelled to leave the earth 
to reach timber above stone or con- 
crete foundations, they build shelter 
tubes, through which they travel 
back and forth to the colony. 

It is the shelter tube, plus dis- 
carded wings, that are the best tip- 
offs that termites may be operating 
on your premises, or are about to 
take over. 

The control of termites, like other 
insects, is based on spotting the weak 
link in their life habits. Termites 
must have constant contact with 
food (cellulose) and moisture in 
order to live. Break this combina- 
tion by blocking their passage from 
earth to wood in building, or vice 
versa, and counter-attacking mea- 
sures will control them. 

The latter include structural re- 
pairs in both old and new buildings 
by disconnecting all wood-to-ground 
contacts and by filling all mortar 

(Turn to page 51) 


This termite soil-testing plot is located at Beltsville, Maryland 
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He Walleye 


By GEORGE C. MATTIS 


OU may have taken the species 

Y in numbers throughout your 

years of angling for him and 
you figure you know him well—this 
deep water recluse who you seldom 
see except at the end of your line. 
He shuns light, is sensitive to 
weather conditions, and is ordinarily 
sober in his behavior. 

But once every year the walleye 
belies his reputation of being a staid 
hermit of the deep and dark waters, 
for now he casts aside his cautious 
ways and dons the airs of a noctur- 
nal reveler of the gravelly shoals 
and the shallow, swift currents. He 
is not himself at all during this 
spring frolic of spawning, and even 
the experienced angler might now 
have difficulty in recognizing his 
prize game fish. 

The range of the walleye extends 
roughly from Great Slave Lake east- 
ward to Labrador and southward to 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and North Carolina. In this vast 
range he is variously called wall-eyed 
pike, yellow pikeperch, yellow pick- 
erel, jack salmon, glass-eye, green 
pike and other names of more re- 
stricted usage. 

The walleye, however, is most 
common around the Great Lakes 
area, and in the waters where his 
species is most concentrated he puté 
on his annual vernal pageant which 
in the piscine realm is not surpassed 
in significance. 

With the first balmy nights of late 
April or early May the walleyes, 
goaded by an impelling instinct, 
gather in small numbers about the 
edges of the lake’s gravelly shoals or 
the mouths of the streams — the 
spawning grounds long ago estab- 
lished by their forebears. They 
gather in insignificant numbers at 
first in anticipation of the driving 
urge which will eventually envelop 
their entire adult population. 

Daybreak finds them back in the 
deep water again, and the barren 
sand bars and stream inlets do not 
foreshadow the activity that is to 
come on them. On successive nights 
(Turn to page 49) 
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Lowell Besley 


HE Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association 
on April 15 passed a resolution 
urging “all groups and individuals” 
to join with them in strongly sup- 
porting proposals now pending in 
Congress that, once enacted, will en- 
able the Agriculture and Interior 
Departments to “wash out” the bulk 
of invalid or fraudulent mining 
claims on public lands in from six 
months to a year. 

Purpose of identical bills intro- 
duced in both the House and Sen- 
ate last month is to revise the mining 
laws to permit multiple use on the 
surface of mining claims, both in na- 
tional forests and other public lands, 
and to eliminate the incentive to 
locate mining claims for purposes 
other than actual mining and re- 
lated activities. 

The proposed measures were in- 
troduced as the result of cooperative 
action by the mining industry and 
the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments. The campaign originated in 
The American Forestry Association 
when it called on representatives of 
the three groups last February to sit 
down around a table and map out a 
solution to a problem that has been 
vexing both the industry and the 
public alike. 

Today the proposals which have 
the support of the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments, the mining in- 
dustry, and a growing number of 
conservation groups including The 
American Forestry Association, 
would: 


1) Ban the location of mining 
claims for common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and 
cinders and make them subject to 
disposal by the United States under 
terms of the Materials Disposal Act. 
(This provision is similar to the Re- 
gan Bill in the 82nd and 83rd Con- 
gresses which had the endorsement 
of the Forest Service.) 

2) As to mining claims hereafter 
located, it would, prior to patent: 

a) Prohibit use of the mining 
claims for any purpose other than 
prospecting, mining, processing and 
related activities. 

b) Authorize the federal govern- 
ment to manage and dispose of the 
timber and forage, to manage the 
other surface resources (except min- 
eral deposits subject to location un- 
der the mining laws) , and to use the 
surface of the claim for these pur- 
poses or for access to adjacent land, 
without endangering or materially 
interfering with mining operations 
or related activities. 

c) Bar the mining claimant from 
removing or using the timber or 
other surface resources except to the 
extent required for mining or re- 
lated activities. Any timber cutting 
by the mining claimant, other than 
that to provide clearance, must be 
done in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples of forest management. 

3) Provide an in rem procedure, 
similar to a “quiet-title” action, un- 
der which the federal government 
could expeditiously resolve title un- 
certainties resulting from the exist- 
ence of abandoned, invalid, dormant 
or unidentifiable mining claims, lo- 
cated prior to enactment of this 
measure, in any given area. This 
procedure calls for adequate notice 
to mining claimants in the area in- 
volved, and a local hearing to deter- 
mine any rights to surface resources 
that may be asserted by claim hold- 
ers. If a mining claimant fails to as- 
sert rights to surface resources, or if 
the rights he asserts are not upheld, 
or if he voluntarily waives such 


rights, the claim would thereafter 
have the same status as claims here- 
after located, with the government 
having the right to manage and dis- 
pose of the timber and forage and to 
manage other surface resources in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of 
good management. 

In this manner an area in which a 
timber sale, for example, is contem- 
plated could be subjected to a con- 
clusive determination of surface 
rights within as short a period as six 
to twelve months. 

Identical bills embodying these 
proposals were introduced last month 
in the House by Mr. Dawson, of 
Utah (HR 5561); Mr. Fjare, of Mon- 
tana (HR 5563); Mr. Young, of Ne- 
vada (HR 5572); Mr. Ellsworth, of 
Oregon (HR 5577); Mr. Cooley, of 
North Carolina (HR 5596); and Mr. 
Hope, of Kansas (HR 5742). As 
AMERICAN FoRESTS went to press, 
Mr. Rogers, of Texas, Chairman of 
the House subcommittee on mining, 
and perhaps still others were pre- 
paring similar bills. In the Upper 
House, Senator Anderson, of New 
Mexico; joined by Senators Barrett, 
of Wyoming; Bennett and Watkins, 
of Utah; and Aiken, of Vermont; 
introduced the same measure (S 
1713). 

It is particularly significant to 
conservationists that those who have 
worked closely in the past with AFA 
and other groups in the effort to 
remedy mining law abuses — men 
like Representative Harold Cooley, 
who introduced the first surface 
mining bill (HR 7023) in the 82nd 
Congress, and Representative Clif- 
ford Hope and Senator George 
Aiken who fathered bills in the 83rd 
Congress for corrective mining legis- 
lation, have joined in on this pro- 
posal. 

These proposals represent the an- 
swer of the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments and the mining indus- 
try to the growing chorus of demands 
by the public to correct the already 
widespread and growing abuses of 
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the mining laws that have been im- 
peding sound land management. 
Public demands for corrective mea- 
sures reached a new high last year 
with announcement by the Forest 
Service that only two percent of the 
84,000 unpatented mining claims on 
national forests were producing 
commercial quantities of ore and 
that in too many cases they were be- 
ing used for purposes other than 
mining. These 84,000 claims, the 
Forest Service said, cover more than 
two million acres and support over 
eight billion feet of merchantable 
timber worth over 100 million dol- 
lars. 

Of the 37,000 claims which have 
actually gone to patent, only about 
15 per cent have produced ore in 
commercial quantities. These facts 
demonstrate, the Forest Service said, 
that the mining laws are being used 
to obtain claim or title to valuable 
timber, summer home sites, or ac- 
cess to preferred hunting or fishing 
grounds—activities far removed from 
commercial mining operations. More- 
over, with the advent of the current 
uranium rush, the number of un- 
patented claims has more than 
doubled in recent months. 

To launch a program to clear up 
the irregular claims situation as 
called for in AFA’s Program for 
American Forestry adopted last year, 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester, in January contacted repre- 
sentatives of the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments and the Amer- 
ican Mining.Congress and proposed 
a conference to work out the prob- 
lem under the auspices of the AFA. 

The response to this proposal was 
favorable. Aided by an assist from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the groups concerned 
were brought together February 10 
at the Washington office of The 
American Forestry Association. Pur- 
pose of the conference was to evolve 
a workable solution that would 
eliminate questionable claims while 
fully protecting the legitimate inter- 
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ests of both the public and the 
mining industry. 

Working under the chairmanship 
of DeWitt Nelson, vice president of 
AFA and director of California’s De- 
partment of Natural Resources, it 
quickly became apparent that indus- 
try representatives were primarily 
interested in leaving the present 
patent system undisturbed. (At 
present, approximately 200 claims go 
to patent every year.) 

“Above all things, your prospector 
knows and is decidedly aware of one 
fact,” one industry spokesman said. 
“That is if he works hard and de- 
velops his claims he can obtain a 
patent. To remove that incentive or 
to otherwise interfere with the pat- 
ent system would, in our judgment, 
have an adverse effect not only on 
mining exploration and develop- 
ment but on the economy of the 
country at a time when more and 
more minerals are of vital impor- 
tance.” 


While the industry took a dim 
view of previous suggestions that a 
miner, in patenting his claim, should 
purchase his timber rights, it did 
concede it was in full sympathy with 
a revised system that would enable 
government representatives to wash 
out invalid claims in a short time. 
The industry spokesmen also reiter- 
ated that they were against use of 
claims for any purpose other than 
legitimate mining operations, and 
favored giving the government the 
right to manage and dispose of the 
timber and forage on all claims here- 
after located up to the time of 
patent. The claimant, at the same 
time, would be permitted to use such 
timber as is needed for carrying on 
mining activities but would be 
barred from removing the timber or 
other surface resources for other 
purposes. 

While the Agriculture Depart- 
ment representatives believe that 
claimants should pay for timber on 
claims at the time of going to patent, 
spokesmen said that the proposals 


advanced by, the industry as regards 
handling of claims was a construc- 
tive proposition and one that would 
materially aid in the management of 
public lands. At the present time, 
the Forest Service, for instance, can- 
not remove timber from claims and 
in some cases claimants are actually 
impeding management of land — in- 
cluding rights of way—to timber and 
forage on holdings adjacent to claims. 

The so-called in rem or “quiet 
title” action under which the gov- 
ernment could resolve title uncer- 
tainties resulting from the existence 
of abandoned, invalid, dormant or 
unidentifiable mining claims was 
also cited as a constructive move, by 
Agriculture spokesmen. As proposed 
at the conference, the new system 
would enable the government to 
“wash out” invalid claims in selected 
areas in six months or a year—a de- 
velopment that would be a decided 

(Turn to page 44) 
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[ it possible to get logs and saw 
lumber without taking a chance? 
For three hundred years the an- 

swer was “no.” But to-day it is being 

done. Lumbering, instead of being 
accepted with apathy, as a hazardous 
occupation about which little or 
nothing could be done, is now high 
on the list of those industries where 

a man at work is often safer than a 

man at home. 

The story behind this change in 
attitude falls naturally, into a simple 
pattern. There have been three 
clean-cut periods in the history of 
human relations as applied to lum- 
bering. First, there were the Dark 
Ages, from the inception of the in- 
dustry in the early sixteen hundreds 
to about 1910, when State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws began to 
take form; next the Age of Awaken- 
ing from about 1910 to just before 
World War II, during which time 
the mechanics of effective safety pro- 
grams were pioneered from scratch, 
and finally, what properly may be 
called the Age of Achievement from 
about 1940 to the present. 

Since the first timber was cut three 
centuries ago along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the industry has been sur- 
rounded by an aura of romance and 
rugged individualism. Life in the 
woods bred a race of hardy men, 
proud of their strength, agility and 
independence. They played lone 
hands, insulated as they were from 
the refinements, group activities and 
trends common to those industries 
more permanently located in popu- 
lous areas. 

A man had to be tough to take 
and like, the hard life of coming to 
grips daily with the elements and 
with the tangible resistance of our 
great forests, that stretched from 
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not so today. Work now is done with brain instead of brawn 


Maine to Michigan and Wisconsin, 
to the South and to the Pacific Coast. 
Such a life from generation to gener- 
ation, could do nothing but generate 
a race of men with contempt for 
what to them, was the softness of 
civilization. They had but one ob- 
jective; get the logs to the mills by 
ingenuity and gruelling work. Once 
the logs were at the mills, the pres- 
sure was to get out the cut, furnish 
the lumber needed for the march of 
the pioneers, ever Westward. 

With other industries as well as 
with lumbering, until about the turn 
of the present century, the safety of 
the man on the job was given little 
thought. No records were kept of 
the frequency or severity of indus- 
trial injuries. The human equation 
was secondary; the man was expected 
to protect himself. The idea was to 
get the work done and the money in 
the bank. 

About fifty years ago, some of the 
more thoughtful industrialists be- 
came conscious that many costly 
abuses had grown up in the han- 
dling of employees and that some- 
thing might and should be done 
about it. This was pointed up by the 
deluge of ambulance chasing lawyers 
who were growing rich, suing under 
common law, employers whose men 
were being killed or maimed on the 
job. In most cases, these lawyers 
worked on a contingent fee and 
costs with little if anything, going 
to the widows or orphans if an even- 
tual award were made, after years 
in court. And the employer could 
never know what his liability might 
be. 

This practical consideration, leav- 
ened by a gradually changing atti- 
tude toward the human aspects of 
employment, as evidenced in the 








For three centuries logging has been a hazardous occupation, but 


mass industries during the early nine- 
teen hundreds, started the ball roll- 
ing toward a realization that it was 
better business to have men on the 
job than in the hospital. But what 
to do about it? There was a lot of 
ineffective floundering, as industrial 
safety was a completely new field. 
Nevertheless, the rumblings were 
there, indicating that all industry 
was beginning to emerge from the 
Dark Ages of industrial relations. 

But lumbering lagged behind. To 
a logger it was still sissy to play safe. 
You couldn’t get logs without taking 
a chance. It was better to be quick 
like a cat—and tough. But often 
they were not quick enough; like my 
friend Blackie Marsh back in 1907, 
out on the Green River Branch of 
the Northern Pacific. 

Blackie was head car loader on the 
landing. I was the chaser, handling 
the lines in and out of the “Tommy 
Moore” block and uncoupling the 
logs that came down the pole road. 
I had been on the job only a few 
days; but Blackie and I had become 
buddies. He was strong, quick and 
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expert at putting on loads with lots 
of footage, that would balance on 
the flat cars. 

Turns of big logs had been com- 
ing to the landing all morning, so 
it was filled with beautiful Douglas- 
fir, four to six feet in diameter, most- 
ly forty feet long. Blackie was plac- 
ing the peak log on a three log load 
—and taking a chance. He was 
standing directly under the center 
of a long log, signalling to the engi- 
neer, while parbuckling it into place. 
The line broke. Blackie was quick, 


Today’s cress cutter in a safe position 
on the uphill side of log he’s cutting 
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but not quick enough. The log 
rolled off the car, out on the landing. 
Before Blackie could get into the 
clear, he was caught between the 
hurtling log and one on the landing. 
We laid him by the track; covered 
him with a tarpaulin, sent word to 
camp—and kept on logging. 

It was all so simple, looking back 
over the years from where we sit to- 
day. Why stand under a log being 
loaded? Now, any loader stands at 
the end of the car or truck to give 
his signals, where he is safe if any- 





The modern chopper works with feet on 
ground, instead of high on springboard 
























In the “dark ages”’ of lumbering woods 
were literally full of unprotected men 








thing lets go. But that’s not the way 
it was done in the Dark Ages of in- 
dustrial safety. 

And I well recall how Shorty Ol- 
son a week or so later, failed to show 
up for supper. The next morning 
we spied his boots under a big fir. 
Shorty was a bucker, working close 
to the choppers. He wasn’t quite 
quick enough to get away before a 
two hundred foot giant crashed to 
the ground. 

And Tom McCarthy, the P.F. man 
working out of our landing, was 
another who was not sufficiently 
agile to live. Tom’s job was to shep- 
herd the turns of logs down the pole 
road, from the swing machine on the 
mountain. This was considered one 
of the most hazardous jobs in the 
logging woods, 50 years ago. It called 
for a man of cat-like qualities, as 
usually he would balance and dance 
on the lead log, jumping on and off 
for signals while a train of a dozen 
or more logs, dogged together, was 
in motion, twisting, turning, lurch- 
ing and jerking as the heavy load 
was pulled to the landing by the 
powerful road machine. Once the 











turn was delivered and uncoupled, 
he would throw his axe, sledge, bar 
and grabs into a little dugout and 
holding to a line from the bow, like 
a dry water skier, ride this little boat 
or “pig” as it was called, full speed, 
back up the pole road, swaying and 
bouncing from side to side. Tom 
missed only once; we sent word to 
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camp about him too—and kept on 
logging. 

A recitation of these tragic events 
may give the impression that em- 
ployers and fellow workmen were 
basically more calloused and brutal 
in those days than they are to-day. 
However, that thought can be chal- 
lenged. Rather, the injuries and fa- 
talities that accompanied an admit- 
tedly hazardous occupation, were 
accepted as inherent in the kind of 
work the individual chose to follow. 
In lumbering, it was rough, carefree, 
out of doors, where every man stood 
on his own feet and protected him- 
self as best he could. Men liked it 
and took the danger of injury and 
sudden death, in stride. It took years, 
yes centuries, to realize that after all, 
something could be done to make 
the jobs safer, without decreasing 
production. The processes of evolu- 
tion were at work in industry, as in 
life and human society. 


.n lumbering, as in other indus- 
tries during the Dark Ages, about 
the only relief for the widows and 
orphans of loggers and mill men who 
lost their lives on the job, came 
from the few hundred dollars raised 
by passing the hat among fellow em- 
ployees of the victims. This gesture 
of kindness was of course, merely 
temporary and in most cases, covered 
only the cost of the funeral. 


Sometimes however, the donations 
of fellow workers were slightly aug- 
mented by the activities of that 
brand of lawyers who thrived on the 
misfortunes of those caught in the 
industrial machine. The abuses of 
the contingent fee system, were tragic 
for employees and their families, as 
well as for employers, particularly 
the smaller ones, who were threat- 
ened with bankruptcy by the uncer- 
tainties and vagaries of the common 
law. The large companies weathered 
the gale by maintaining the best 
legal talent available to combat the 
skill, trickery and emotional appeal 
of experienced ambulance chasers. 

The case of Tony Gomez, whom 
I knew well, illustrates how the sys- 
tem worked. Tony was on the rail- 
road construction crew, shoving the 
logging road through precipitous 
country. In one of the heavy cuts 
they touched off a coyote hole, to 
loosen the ground for the station 
workers. Tony found one of the 
shots that failed to explode; he was 
blinded for life and otherwise hor- 
ribly mangled. A sharp lawver took 
his case on a contingent basis, with 
court and incidental costs deducti- 
ble. After three years of trials, post- 
ponements and appeals, Tony got 


as his cut, $475 in cash. For three 
years he had been an object of 
charity; his status was little changed 
by the award. 

About 1910, the more enlightened 
leaders in most industries, employees 
and the public, welcomed the agita- 
tion that was then afoot, for sound, 
definite, Industrial Accident and 
Workmen’s Compensation laws, as a 
cure for the flagrant abuses that had 
pyramided during the Dark Ages of 
industrial relations. 

Lumbering by then, had moved 
into the great forests of the Pacific 
Coast. Oregon passed the first Work- 
men’s Compensation law in the area; 
California and Washington soon 
followed. Under these laws, State In- 
dustrial Accident Commissions were 
created, with safety inspection service 
and the power to regulate and en- 
force basic working conditions. There 
were definite schedules of amounts 
employers were obligated to pay for 
various types and degrees of injuries 
to employees, fatal or otherwise. 
Competent, approved medical care 
for industrial injuries, had to be fur- 
nished by employers. There was no 
longer room for the ambulance 
chaser. The state was in there pitch- 
ing to protect the rights of em- 
ployees. All lost time injuries as a 
matter of compulsion, were reported 
to the Accident Commissions and 
processed by them. 

Naturally, there was opposition to 
these laws initially; some said they 
were radical, or socialistic, or worse. 
Experience has led to minor revi- 
sions, but 40 years of use has proven 
their basic value to all those con- 
cerned with industry, employer and 
employee alike. Without doubt, the 
introduction of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws ended the Dark Ages of 
industrial relations and ushered in 
the Age of Awakening to human 
values. 

Among other things, these new 
laws created an incentive to hold 
down the number of job injuries. 
Insurance companies were quick to 
enter the field of compensation pro- 
tection for employers. In some states, 
notably California, a state-managed 
Compensation Insurance Bureau was 
created, with premiums or rates for 
each job classification fluctuating 
with actual experience. The better 
run companies, in cooperation with 
the insurance carriers, began to give 
serious thought to the development 
of safety programs on their opera- 
tions. 

But there was no background on 
which to build: so for several years 
the efforts to sell at the employee 
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try averages. Where this was done, 
the first move was usually to assign 
the duty of making a noise about 
safety, to one of the timekeepers. 
This man was picked because he 
might have a pleasing personality 
and the knack of getting along well 
with men. Unscientific as it was, this 
was a forward step and the cost of 
compensation and medical care gen- 
erally, decreased; it glimpsed the pos- 
sibilities from more vigorous effort. 

The activities of the “safety men,” 
as they were at first called, were 
broadened. Some of these men 
showed talent in selling safe prac- 
tices both to the men and the man- 
agement and initiative in devising 
methods that were effective in arous- 
ing the interest of the foremen in 
inspiring safety consciousness in 
their departments. General improve- 
ment throughout the industry soon 
led to the formation of accident 
prevention associations for inter- 
change of experience and as a group, 
to work more closely with state in- 
spectors and administrative officers 
in the preparation and enforcement 
of practical logging and sawmill 
safety orders. 


By about 1940, a considerable 
fund of experience had accumulated. 
With the larger and more aggressive 
companies, the “safety men” had 
graduated into full time “safety su- 
pervisors.” The pursuit of unsafe 
practices was in full cry; but there 
was still a long way to go. 

Strangely, in the lumber industry 
more sales resistance came from the 
men on the job than from manage- 
ment. Loggers particularly, many 
of them descended from a long line 
of woodsmen, retained the feeling 
that they were men apart; that it was 
still sissy to play safe; that you 
couldn’t get logs without taking a 
chance—all the old clichés reaching 
back into the philosophy of the 
Dark Ages. 

When it was explained how deaths 
and injuries from falling limbs or 
“widow makers” could be minimized 
if loggers would wear hard hats, the 
old timers merely shrugged and said, 
“Oh Hell, how can a guy wear a tin 
hat in the woods?” So, at first, con- 
siderable pressure had to be exerted 
to get the men to protect themselves; 
but mostly, a smart safety supervisor 

(Turn to page 58) 








The log goes into the mill pond safely, 
with no worker having to risk his neck 


level, the idea of working safely, at 
best were faltering. Canned slogans, 
posters and simple bulletin boards 
just about constituted the program. 
The words “Safety First” were 
plastered through industrial plants 
generally and for years most em- 
ployers sat back smugly, believing 
they were going a long way in gen- 
erating safety consciousness in their 
organizations. Actually, to the sur- 
prise of many, even such feeble 
efforts produced a downward trend 
in the frequency of injuries — 
enough at least, to prove that more 
concentrated study and action might 
pay off. The Age of Awakening was 
gathering momentum. 

The larger companies—those with 
approximately 500 or more on the 
payroll, were sufficiently encouraged 
by early results to believe money 
could be saved on insurance pre- 
miums if they put more vim into the 
safety movement through more in- 
tensive organization of their own 
plants and became self insurers, thus 
reducing premiums that, to a consid- 
erable extent, were based on indus- 


This crew of redwood loggers worked 143,000 man hours without disabling injury 
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By ANTHONY NETBOY 


These playgrounds are part of the heritage of 


each American, are the responsibility of all 


N THE year 1870 a group of dis- 
tinguished Montana citizens, es- 
corted by an Army unit, entered 

the fabled Yellowstone Park coun- 
try, an area of bubbling springs, ex- 
ploding geysers and subterranean 
volcanoes. Ever since John Colter, 
the trapper, traversed the region 
around 1810, fanciful tales had been 
floating in the west about this moun- 
tain wilderness, but no effort had 
ever been made at systematic ex- 
ploration. 

Henry D. Washburn, Cornelius 
Hedges, and Nathanial P. Langford 
were therefore the true discoverers 
of Yellowstone, and it was around 
their campfire near the junction of 
the Firehole and Gibbon Rivers that 
the idea was born to set aside this re- 
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gion of geologic wonders as a na- 
tional park. Men of action, they soon 
formed a lobby, and the result was a 
bill, approved by President Grant on 
March 1, 1872, removing over two 
million acres from the public do- 
main for “a public park or pleasur- 
ing ground for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people.” 

There were no more 
parks until Congress, under the 
prompting of local interests, set 
aside in 1890 three areas of unex- 
celled scenic splendor in California 
—Yosemite (750,000 acres) , Sequoia 
(385,000 acres) , and General Grant. 
Mount Rainier National Park (240,- 
000 acres) was established in 1899, 
Crater Lake National Park in 1902, 
Mesa Verde in 1906 and Glacier Na- 


national 





tional Park (about one million 
acres) in 1910. The Act for the 
Preservation of American Antiqui- 
ties of 1906 paved the way for the 
establishment of national monu 
ments, usually smaller areas, set aside 
for transcendent scientific, historic 
or archeologic values. 

The United States was the first na- 
tion to reserve on a grand scale wil 
derness areas solely for recreational 
purposes, preventing them from fall- 
ing into private hands. Perhaps be 
cause it was a young country, this 
unique and somewhat luxurious phi- 
losophy of land use caught the imag- 
ination of the American people—at 
a time when large areas of forest 
land were being decimated by lum- 
bermen and much of the western 
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range was being overgrazed and its 
forage plants trampled into dust by 
millions of cattle and sheep. 

No other country has set aside 
such a_ representative display of 
scenic, scientific, historic and archeo- 
logical exhibits. 

While the idea of a national park 
system was early accepted by Con- 
gress, responsibility for developing 
park facilities to meet tourist re- 
quirements has never been fully ac- 
knowledged. In the early days, man- 
agement of parks such as Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite was haphazard. 
Until about World War I protection 
was provided by the Army, and ad- 
ministration by a minuscule bureau 
in the Department of the Interior. 
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Funds for maintenance and develop- 
ment were pitifully small. 

As long as the horse and steam 
locomotive were the universal modes 
of transportation, the flow of visi- 
tors even to the most popular parks 
like Yellowstone, Yosemite, and 
Rocky Mountain was a_ relative 
trickle. With the coming of the auto- 
mobile, interest in the parks was tre- 
mendously increased, and the prob- 
lems of maintenance, protection, and 
tourist accommodations _ progres- 
sively increased. Cross-country high- 
ways unlocked the West—the motor 
car enabled persons of modest means 
to make transcontinental journeys. 
As a result, pressure mounted on 
Congress to build roads in the parks, 
to provide better protection, and 


above all to establish an adequate 
administrative system. Spearheading 
the drive was Stephen Mather, a 
prominent California businessman, 
whose consuming hobby was the na- 
tional parks. A National Park Serv- 
ice was finally created in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1916 and 
during the rest of his life, Director 
Mather (who died in 1930) built up 
an organization that became a model 
of public service. He wormed out ol 
Congress increasing appropriations, 
persuaded friends and business asso- 
ciates to invest in hotels, transporta 
tion systems, and other facilities, and 
sometimes even ventured his own 
money. Mather’s contribution to the 
national parks was truly monumen- 
tal. 
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Today there are 28 national parks 
and about 85 national monuments. 
All the national parks except Shen- 
andoah, Great Smoky Mountains, 
Everglades, Acadia and Mammoth 
Caves are west of the Mississippi, 
while the national monuments are 
scattered throughout the country. 


These are the great outdoor sanc- 
tuaries and playgrounds of America, 
preserved as far as possible in the 
primeval state. No harvesting of 
timber, grazing of domestic animals, 
hunting or mining of minerals is 
permitted. The wilderness is undis- 
turbed. Plants die and trees die and 
animals live out their span of years 
unmolested (except in ‘rare. in- 
stances) by man’s hands. Only nat- 
ural forces change the complex bio- 
logical community, slowly and al- 
most imperceptibly, even as they 
change the landscape itself. 

“This scheme of land use,” says 
Freeman Tilden, “so far removed 
from the average person’s economic 
experience, glancingly seems strange 
and remote. And so it is. It is a new 
theory in the world, of management 
of the public land for’ a superior 
kind of pleasure and profit; for the 
perpetuation of the country’s nat- 
ural and historic heritage, untar- 
nished by invasion and depletion 
other than that of invincible time.” 

The parks afford us a unique and 
extraordinary kind of experience. 
Their scenic and geoiogic phenom- 
ena reveal nature in immensely va- 
ried and often phantasmagoric 
moods. in that deep and wide cleft 
in the earth called Grand Canyon, 
we may revel in the beauty of rocky 
battlements carved, as if by a giant 
sculptor’s hand, in myriad shapes 
and forms, and daubed in prismatic 
colors, ever-changing and ever new. 
In Yosemite we walk in a wilderness 
of light, to use John Muir’s meta- 
phor, looking out upon tier upon 
tier of granite cliffs, wreathed in 
clouds or mantled with snow, for- 
midable breastworks that humble 
the spirit and speak to us of the mag- 
nificence of the Lord of Creation. 

Mount Rainier National Park 
takes us to a land of perpetual snow 
and ice, where the winds play eter- 
nally, and the shooting rivers run 
full with the milk of crushed boul- 
ders. Olympic Park is the forest 
primeval, where the Douglasfirs, 
spruce and hemlocks, 200 to 300 feet 
tall and up to 20 or more feet in 
diameter, are always drenched with 
mist, the sunlight filtering dimly 
through the overhanging, moss-cov- 
ered branches, and the forest floor 
thick with the boles of rotting trees, 
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new plant life growing upon the 
dead. Puncturing the almost un- 
broken forest are azure-blue moun- 
tain lakes, flowing serenely and un- 
disturbed. Here the wild geese rest 
in their autumnal journeys. 


Equally spectacular is Yellowstone, 
an area of thermal activity unparal- 
leled in the world. Here we are 
transfixed by the dramatic play of 
numerous geysers, shooting their 
foamy spray high into the air, and 
sometimes on a clocklike schedule; 
bubbling springs that scald the hand 
when touched; and pink volcanic 
mud pots, restlessly forming minia- 
ture clayey castles. Yellowstone’s 
warm pools, lit with algae, are a 
painter’s delight with their opales- 
cent blues, luminous yellows and 
pellucid greens. 


The national monuments preserve 
gems of geologic rarity, like the 
Craters of the Moon in Idaho, where 
the treeless landscape, black and 
foreboding, is strewn with fragile 
volcanic formations; or Dinosaur 
with its petrified bones protruding 
from the rocks lying along the Green 
River; or the Petrified Forest, where 
petrified trees of virgin mixed forest 
from the distant Triassic lie scat- 
tered, willy nilly, some as whole 
logs and others in broken fragments. 

Since the end of World War II 
the national parks and monuments 
have been America’s prime tourist 
attractions, thanks to the universal- 
ity of the automobile, longer vaca- 
tions and larger incomes. The visi- 
tor count rose from half a million in 
1917 to three million in 1930 and 21 
million in 1941. During the war 
years, the number dropped to seven 
million, owing to gas rationing and 
other factors. Since 1946 prewar rec- 
ords have been shattered each year. 
In 1954 about 48 million persons 
visited the national parks and monu- 
ments. 

They come mostly in summer, and 
usually travel long distances. For ex- 
ample, of the 750,000 persons who 
visited the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon in 1952, 46,000 were from 
Illinois, 31,000 from Ohio, and 
26,000 from Michigan. They come 
in all manner of conveyances — in 
Cadillacs, Fords, Plymouths and 
Chevrolets; in jalopies, trailers, and 
buses. Many are on packaged tours 
arranged by the railroads, and stay 
at luxurious hotels. Others are work- 
ing class families who camp along 
the way, cook over a wood fire, wash 
their clothes in the streams and sleep 
in tents. A large proportion stay in 
housekeeping cabins or eat in park 
restaurants. 





Most of the visitors are city folk. 
Hemmed in all year by steel and 
concrete, they find an unusual at- 
mosphere in the parks, a wilderness 
world with which they have lost 
affinity. The spacious valleys, tower- 
ing virgin forests, massive mountains 
and unfamiliar animals are awesome 
and bewildering. They tread warily 
along the well-marked nature trails, 
gaze at the stupendous upthrusts, 
and peer fearfully over the deep 
canyons. 

The parks have become a necessity 
of American life. ‘They enable mil- 
lions of people to savor for a day or 
two, at most a week or so, the wil- 
derness which to our ancestors, the 
pioneers, was a daily experience. Un- 
trammeled nature soothes ruffled 
nerves, invigorates the spirit, and in- 
fuses a sense of peace and harmony. 
Even the insensitive may catch a 
glimmer of its divine secrets. 

Such are the values of the parks. A 
vacation in Yellowstone, the Great 
Smoky, Yosemite, Glacier or Grand 
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This photo was taken on the morning of July 5, 1947. About 
17,000 campers spent previous night in the Yosemite Valley 


Canyon may be remembered for a 
lifetime. 

It is obvious, however, that, while 
the parks are becoming more and 
more precious to the American peo- 
ple, their custodian, the Congress of 
the United States, is sadly neglecting 
them. Appropriations have been 
steadily less adequate to cope with 
increasing use. 

In recent years Congress has made 
about $30 million available annually 
to the National Park Service, or less 
than a dollar for every visitor. These 
sums cannot keep facilities in good 
repair, go far in extending or mod- 
ernizing the highway system, or pay 
for enough rangers and supervisory 
personnel to insure the safety and 
comfort of tourists and protect the 
scenery. So deficient is the Service 
in manpower that at least $500,000 
is lost annually because there are not 
enough rangers to man fee-collection 
points on a full-time basis. Fees col- 
lected from visitors as well as roy- 
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alties from concessions are returned 
to the Treasury. 

Although the number of visitors 
has increased well over 100 per cent 
since 1941, Park Service employment 
is actually much less in man-years 
than it was 15 years ago. As a result 
of congressional failure to provide 
needed operation and maintenance 
funds, buildings and grounds in 
many parks are deteriorating, roads 
are falling into disrepair, utilities 
are inadequate and sanitary condi- 
tions are sometimes appalling—the 
Public Health Service, for example, 
has threatened to close Yosemite be- 
cause of substandard sewage. 

In addition to rapid deterioration 
from within, the parks are menaced 
by mounting pressures from with- 
out. A valiant battle is being fought 
by conservationists against the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s proposal to 
build Echo Park dam which would 
inundate part of Dinosaur National 
Monument, and ruin the beautiful 
valley of the Green River. 


In northern Montana the dam 
builders have had their eyes on a 
bit of scenery called Glacier View. 
If built, this project would also flood 
a breath-taking valley and mar an 
integral segment of Glacier Nation- 
al Park. 

Lumbermen covet the billions of 
feet of high-grade timber in Olympic 
National Park, and _ periodically 
marshal their forces to persuade Con- 
gress to amputate its boundary and 
turn some of the land back to the 
Forest Service, from whom _ they 
would be able to purchase the 
stumpage. Up to now, all efforts to 
dismember Olympic have been re- 
sisted. 

Attempts to disrupt the principles 
of park management are also relent- 
less from the outside. They take the 
form of pressures to build dams, cut 
timber and graze cattle, and intro- 
duce commercial attractions that de 
stroy the harmony and beauty of the 
wilderness. Local groups, for exam- 
ple, want to build a chair lift in 
Rocky Mountain Park and a cable 
tramway on Mount Rainier, thus 
creating winter attractions. Embat- 
tled defenders of the parks must 
constantly ward off these invasions. 

Lack of protection has intensified 
the vandalism problem. Visitors cart 
away souvenirs of unusual rock 
formations, chip off pieces of stalag- 
mite from caves, pocket small objects 
from historic buildings, break ex- 
hibits, litter mirror-like pools with 
bottles and tin cans, and carve their 
names on Indian pictographs. Even 
the do-gooders take liberties with the 
scenery. An evangelical sect a few 
years ago sent its men out to paint 
warnings of the hereafter on rocks 
along the exquisite Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway which crosses Glacier Na- 
tional Park. There was nobody to 
stop them. 

Yosemite and Yellowstone, the 
most popular western parks, are tak- 
ing a heavy beating from the more 
than a million annual visitors. 

Consider Yosemite. Every summer 
week-end long lines of cars converge 
upon the park from Merced and 
Fresno. Accommodations are hard 
to obtain at the relatively few inns, 
lodges, and slum-like cabins. Rang- 
ers are overworked, harassed, tired. 
One has to wait in long lines to buy 
gas or groceries. Thousands of peo- 
ple camp along a restricted spot on 
the beautiful Merced River in Yo- 
semite Valley. Garbage pails are 
overflowing; clothes hang on lines 
strung between the trees. Camera 
fiends crawl up and down the ledges. 


(Turn to page 46) 
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New England _businessman-for- 

ester first visited the pinelands of 
the South. It was a lucky day for 
southern forestry. Quick to perceive 
the timber growing advantages of 
the vast expanses of the southern 
pine region, Austin Cary dedicated 
the last nineteen years of his life to 
awakening southern wood using 
companies to the possibilities of 
private forestry. He was successful 
to a remarkable degree, and his ac- 
complishments in the fields of fire 
protection and management com- 
prise a truly outstanding contribu- 
tion to forestry in the South. 

Austin Cary was born in Maine in 
1865. He received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at Bowdoin University and 
studied biology at Johns Hopkins 
and Princeton Universities. He 
served as instructor at Bowdoin in 
the Department of Geology and Bi- 
ology and also for a short time on 
the faculty at the Yale School of 
Forestry. He was awarded the Doc- 
tor of Science degree at Bowdoin in 
1922, twelve years after having been 
appointed logging engineer for the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

At the time of his first trip to the 
South in 1917, there were not a 
dozen industrial forestry operations 
in the entire region. Liquidation was 
the main idea prevalent among the 
sawmills. The paper industry con- 
sisted of about a dozen small mills, 
widely scattered, whose combined 
wood consumption did not equal 
that of any one of the larger mills 
operating today. A man by the name 
of Henry Hardtner, president of the 
Urania Lumber Company, in north 
central Louisiana was generally con- 
ceded to be a visionary and an ec- 
centric because of his claim that his 
efforts to grow a second generation 
of pine trees were succeeding. 


ie 1917 a shrewd, native born 
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By FRANK HEYWARD, JR. 
Part I 


Ghost towns were numerous at 
that time, being exceeded in number 
only by blackened stumps on the 
millions of acres of cut-over, burned- 
over land extending from Virginia 
to Texas. The very year of Cary’s 
first visit, there was held in New Or- 
leans the Cut-Over Land Conference 
of the South. Purpose of the confer- 
ence was to discuss a means of put- 
ting to some gainful use the 92 mil- 
lion acres of land from which the 
bulk of the timber had been re- 
moved. 

This was the South when Austin 
Cary, logging engineer, first made its 
acquaintance. His great common 
sense, general forestry knowledge, 
and keen perception in the woods 
made him an outstanding forester. 
His integrity, insistence on complete 
freedom of bias, and a high degree 
of tolerance for the other fellow’s 
opinion made him an outstanding 
man. Lastly, his business sense, phi- 
losophy of economy and free enter- 
prise, and absolute sincerity made 
him an ideal person to gain the con- 
fidence of the most hard boiled ex- 
ecutives. 

As would be expected, Cary’s first 
efforts were in the field of fire pro- 
tection. To this end he spent much 
time assisting in first one state and 
then another encouraging the forma- 
tion of state forestry agencies. At 
that time there were forestry depart- 
ments in only North Carolina, 
Texas, and Louisiana. 

Cary was greatly interested in the 
possibilities of livestock supplement- 
ing the timber crop, and his files 
contain numerous letters from spe- 
cialists in this line.. 

In the field of gum naval stores 
Cary made outstanding contribu- 
tions. His well conceived pilot type 
experiments fairly dotted the states 
from South Carolina to Alabama, 


and much valuable information was 
provided the industry by a constant 
flow of trade journal articles. One 
series of such articles was based on a 
trip to the Landes region of France 
where Cary was sent by the Forest 
Service at the request of the naval 
stores industry. 

It was in the field of industrial 
forest management, however, that 
Cary made his most far reaching con- 
tributions to southern forestry. 

His initial contacts with industry, 
both by correspondence and made in 
person, were characterized by a hum- 
bleness and sincerity which won for 
him the attention of the busiest 
businessmen, and his reports of for- 
est properties displayed such com- 
plete understanding and apprecia- 
tion of business principles that he 
soon won a place of high es- 
teem in the minds of industrial ex- 
ecutives. This fact is very apparent 
throughout his files. A list of Cary’s 
correspondents would comprise a 
“who's who” of the southern wood 
using industries. 

Frequently Cary prepared growth 
curves based on stem analyses for 
specific stands of timber. Through- 
out the region he also established 
dozens of growth and thinning plots 
on which he made periodic observa- 
tions. He was always ready to re- 
cord in his ever-handy notebook 
some observation or statement from 
anyone deemed to be _ reliable, 
whether the person was a_ truck 
driver or company president. His 
notes throughout the years filled 
dozens of standard Forest Service 
notebooks. These were “filed” in an 
old steamer trunk beside his desk. 
Frequently a new acquaintance 
would feel flattered when asked to 
repeat a certain statement while 
Carv took longhand notes—that is 
until it was found out that this was 
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merely standard Cary procedure! 

In 1917 Cary wrote Professor H. 
H. Chapman, of Yale University, 
that he was to begin a study of 
southern conditions for the Forest 
Service. Chapman answered, “My 
delay in answering yours of October 
3 arose from the fact that you did 
not sign your letter, and I was not 
acute enough to guess who wrote it.” 
Chapman also wrote that Reginald 
D. Forbes, Yale 1913, had just been 
appointed state forester of Lou- 
isiana. He stated further, “He 
hasn’t as yet much information ex- 


cept what he learned while a student 
in the South with me, but I should 
look him up.” 

A letter shortly afterward from 
R. D. Forbes to E. O. Siecke, state 
forester of Texas (copy being in 
Cary’s files) throws additional light 
on the status of southern forestry at 
that time. Forbes wrote: “. . . It 
seemed to us (Forbes and Cary) 
highly desirable that the foresters of 
the South, scattered as they are, 
should keep in touch with each 
other and if possible harmonize 
their efforts to add to forestry knowl- 








AUSTIN CARY AS I KNEW HIM 
By William B. Greeley 


WARNED my bride of three weeks that her dinner guest would 

be a rough diamond. Cary had come down to New Haven from 
the North woods; and I wanted to retrace some of our old snow-shoe 
trails in the upper Androscoggin and to hear his salty comments on 
the world at large. 

When we returned from dinner to the living room, Cary quickly 
shed his coat, unbuttoned his vest and stretched out on the sofa. 
Soon he muttered something about rubbing the hide off a heel on 
the last snow-shoe cruise and began fumbling with a shoe. While I 
struggled to restrain the mirth aroused by the arched eyebrows of the 
lady across the room, Cary kicked off one shoe after another, relaxed 
in complete comfort and began a running fire of comment on current 
publications and doings in forestry. I recall that he tore to pieces 
someone’s recent estimate of coming shortages of pulpwood in the 
northeastern states. He summed it up in down-east vernacular, 
emphasized by vigorous thumps on the wall adjoining. “Bill, the 
hull kit and kaboodle ain’t worth a tinker’s damn.” 

Cary was as much of a non-conformist in forestry as in social cus- 
toms. He was a rugged individualist if there ever was one. His for- 
estry was largely self taught in the woods of his native New England. 
This shaggy, red-bearded man from Maine was well read and could 
hold forth on “book forestry” with the best of them; but he had little 
use for the classical precepts and theories of Europe. He learned his 
own silviculture and management in the hard way—from his years 
in the woods and his exceptionally keen powers of observation and 
analysis. 

Cary was a remarkable teacher. He endeared himself to students 
by his pithy, homely way of putting things and by his practical, down 
to earth Yankee mind. He was always at his best charging through 
the woods, axe in hand, with students or land owners; and I doubt 
if any one has been more successful in getting hold of men under their 
own trees and selling them on forestry. He could systematize things, 
too. His Manual for Northern Woodsmen is still a Bible for the 
craft. 

Cary was one of the great early leaders in American forestry, not in 
official organizations or programs but as an individualist in the woods. 
He started several New England pulp companies on long range man- 
agement, with land holdings and cutting practices that would carry 
their planned production. Later, as a roving missionary in the South- 
east, he laid much of the ground work for the piney woods forestry 
and naval stores orcharding of today. 

There was a warm heartiness about the man that won him hosts of 
friends; but I will always remember his shrewd and pungent criti- 
cisms. Cary was a realist who loved to puncture balloons. “Get down 
to earth, man!” he would say. “Go back to the woods and get your 
facts straight.” 
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edge and to formulate policies for 
our work.” 

Cary’s first southern work was a 
visit to the lands of the Southwest- 
ern Settlement and Development 
Company. In his report on the in- 
spection of the property he made 
strong recommendations towards 
adopting some measure of fire pro- 
tection. After his Texas trip, Cary 
received a letter from State Forester 
Siecke from which the following ex- 
cerpt was taken: “I regret that it 
will be inadvisable for me to sell you 
the increment borer, but I will do 
the next best thing and that is to 
loan it to you for as long a period as 
you have need of it.” Evidently for- 
estry tools at that time were even 
more scarce than foresters! 

The early thinking of the lumber- 
men on forestry is well brought out 
by a report in the Cary files written 
in 1920. The report was prepared 
by the Forestry Committee of the 
Southern Pine Association. “There is 
no disposition on the part of think- 
ing people to hold the lumbermen 
responsible for the condition, (de- 
pletion of forests) because it is rec- 
ognized by those who give the matter 
open-minded consideration that the 
public itself, which consumed the 
lumber, is as much responsible for 
the cutting of the forests as those 
who engaged in the business of sup- 
plying the public’s demand. Fur- 
thermore, the reasons why individual 
citizens cannot engage in the busi- 
ness of reforestation seem to be very 
generally misunderstood. It is ad- 
mitted that it requires much too long 
a time to mature a crop of timber to 
make it possible for any individual 
to engage in any such an enterprise 
for his own personal profit. . . . So 
long as excellent tracts of fine, virgin 
yellow pine conveniently located to 
the mills could be purchased from 
$3.00 to $6.00 per thousand feet, it 
was, of course, manifestly impossible 
for any individual to give serious 
consideration to the encouragement 
of second growth. As the value of 
timber increased considerably dur- 
ing the war, it is now possible and in 
our opinion will be good business 
judgment, for timber owners to give 
serious thought to the things which 
may be done to protect and encour- 
age second growth upon lands which 
are not likely to be immediately 
needed for agricultural develop- 
ment. ... 

“Because of the long-time invest- 
ment, and the hazard involved, as 
well as uncertain taxes and indefi- 
nite returns in the end, the stage has 


(Turn to page 43) 
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EMBERS who haven't al- 

ready done so should draw 

a circle around the dates of 

October 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 on their cal- 

endars, for that will be the week of 

the 80th Annual Meeting of The 

American Forestry Association at 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

With a full slate of committees 
now working and a program rapidly 
shaping up under the direction of 
General Chairman X. L. Pellicer, the 
success of this sight-seeing conference 
in the Deep South—the nation’s new 
capital of conservation — already 
seems assured. For the AFA, all roads 
will lead to Jacksonville come Octo- 
ber 1. 

Accordingly, it is the intention of 
Mr. Pellicer’s Committees to intro- 
duce AFA visitors to both the his- 
toric and modern versions of the 
South. For example, a tour of his- 
toric St. Augustine, the oldest com- 
munity in America—its famous fort, 
ancient homes and beautiful shrines 
—will also include examples of 
sound forest management, research, 
and the operations:of new and mod- 
ern pulp and paper companies. In 
this way the visitors will be given a 
close hand look at the tourist attrac- 
tion for which the South is justly 
famous and its examples of modern 
industrial genius for which it has 
now become equally famous. 

The meeting will open on Octo- 
ber 2 with a full day of talks and dis- 
cussion by national forestry leaders. 
Three days of guided tours will fol- 
low. 

Key committees assisting Mr. Pel- 
licer are: 
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Trailways to the Sun 


General committee: X. L. Pellicer, 
St. Augustine National Bank, St. 
Augustine, chairman; Albert Ernest, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville; 
A. D. Davis, Winn-Lovett, Inc., Jack- 
sonville; G. G. Ware, First National 
Bank, Leesburg; Kirk Sutlive, Union 
Bag and Paper Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Ted W. Earle, Gair Woodlands, Inc., 
Savannah; Earl Potter, International 
Paper Co., Mobile, Ala.; R. C. Brant, 
Jr., St. Joe Paper Co., Tallahassee: 
Carl Brice, Archer; C. H. Coulter, 
state forester, Tallahassee, secretary; 
and James Prestridge, Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers Assn., Jackson- 
ville, treasurer. 


Program committee: Kenneth B. 
Pomeroy, Lake City, chairman; Har- 
ley Langdale, Jr., the Langdale Co., 
Valdosta, Ga.; H. J. Malsberger, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Assn., Atlanta; J. Myers, Forest 
Farmers Assn., Atlanta; E. L. Dem- 
mon, Asheville, N. C.; Dr. Wayne 
Reitz, president, University of Flor- 
ida; Justin Weddell, Florida Forestry 
Assn., Pensacola; R. N. Hoskins, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad, Norfolk, 
Va.; and C. H. Coulter. 


Tours committee: George B. Wil- 
liams, Turpentine & Rosin Fac- 
tors, Jacksonville, chairman; Clarke 
Mathewson, St. Marys Kraft Corp., 
St. Marys, Ga.; Seaman Hudson, 
Container Corp., Fernandina Beach; 
A. D. Nease, St. Augustine; Carl 
Ray, Jr., Silver Springs; Ernest Dav- 
is, Rayonier, Inc., Fernandina Beach; 
and Fred Lightsey, St. Regis Paper 
Co., Jacksonville. 

Publicity committee: C. T. (Bill) 


Jacksonville, Florida, site of AFA’s 80th annual meeting October 2 through 6 





Parsons, Southern Lumber Journal, 
Jacksonville, chairman; Edward C. 
Roe, Cummer Sons Cypress Co., 
Jacksonville; Ed Lorimier, Jackson- 
ville Chamber of Commerce; Robert 
Dow, Jacksonville Journal; Sam 
Butz, Florida ‘Times-Union; Ken 
Small, Radio Station WPDQ; and 
Milton H. Bryan, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Printing committee; Leon Smith, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville, 
chairman; S. A. McLucas, Record 
Press, St. Augustine; and Sam 
Grimes, Respess-Grimes Engraving 
Co., Jacksonville. 

Exhibits and displays committee; 
Clem Kaufman, School of Forestry, 
University of Florida, chairman; 
Justin Weddell, Pensacola; Earl 
Brown, Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. Ed Moore, Florida Forest 
Service, Tallahassee; and Howard 
Doyle, Southern Pulpwood Conser- 
vation Assn., Macon, Ga. 

Housing committee: Frank Win. 
chell, Tourist and Convention Bu- 
reau, Jacksonville, chairman; and L. 
J. Penney, Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville. 

Arrangements committee: Harold 
Colee, executive vice president, Flor- 
ida Chamber of Commerce, Jackson- 
ville, chairman; W. T. Lane, Atlan- 
tic National Bank, Jacksonville; Jo- 
seph H. Riggs, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville; J. E. Davis, 
Winn-Lovett, Inc., Jacksonville; Sen. 
Harry Stratton, Callahan; Gert 
Schmidt, Florida Ford Tractor Co., 
Jacksonville; R. B. Lipscombe, Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville; 
and Fd Lorimier, Jacksonville. 
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ROAD ROUTES 


F YOU like to drive, or to ride the 
bus lines, Jacksonville is just 
about as pleasant an objective as 

vou could hope to find, and a good 
part of the fun is getting there via 
some of modern Dixie’s fine new 
highways. 

No matter where you live in the 
United States, a trunk road leads to 
“Jax,” as the Floridians call their 
second largest city. From many 
places there is a choice of good 
routes, some of them traversing the 
nation’s two most visited national 
parks—the Shenandoah and _ the 
Great Smokies. 

As for scenery and weather, both 
are at their best throughout the mid- 
South in October, particularly in the 
mountain forests draped in their 
vivid autumn colors. So why not al- 
low a few extra days, before or after 
the 1955 Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association, Oc- 
tober 3-6, to sample a little of it, 
along with some of those delectable 
Southern dishes that you will find 
almost anywhere along the way? 

At the request of AMERICAN For- 










































At left, a typical section of the famed 
Blue Ridge Parkway. Below, Forney Ridge 
parking area on Clingmans Dome Highway 
in Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
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Florida’s second largest city is easily accessible by bus 


or car and there are plenty of things to see along the way 


TO JACKSONVILLE 


ests, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has selected a “baker’s dozen” 
roads to Jacksonville. They are not 
the only routes, nor are all of them 
the speediest. They were especially 
chosen for their scenic beauty, as 
well as contrast with each other, in 
order that those who take one route 
to Jacksonville might have an en- 
tirely different way to return. In ad- 
dition to the Shenandoah and the 
Great Smokies National Parks, sev- 
eral of the selected routings pass 
through or near the great dams of 
the Tennessee Valley, and a large 
number of national monuments and 
state parks, each with its special 
scenic appeal or historic interest. 

As a matter of convenience, let us 
give each routing a number, which 
will not necessarily coincide with the 
U. S. or state numbers to be fol- 
lowed. Here they are, with details 
as to actual roads later in the article: 


Tour 1) New York (or New 
England) via Norfolk, 
Charleston, and Savan- 


nah to Jacksonville. 


Tour 2) New York (or New 
England) via Harris- 
burg, Skyline Drive, 


Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Asheville and Augusta 
to Jacksonville. 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Skyline Drive, Blue 
Ridge Parkway, Ashe- 
ville, Augusta to Jack- 
sonville. 

Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 

Skyline Drive, Roanoke, 

Greensboro and Savan- 

nah to Jacksonville. 

Tour 5) Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Knoxville, Great Smok- 
ies and Athens to Jack- 
sonville. 

Tour 6) Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Knoxville, and Atlanta 
to Jacksonville. 

Tour 7) Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Knoxville, 
Great Smokies and Au- 
gusta to Jacksonville. 

Tour 8) Chicago, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and At- 
lanta to Jacksonville. 


Tour 3 


— 


Tour 4 


— 
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Tour 9) St. Louis, Nashvil le, 
Chattanooga and Atlan- 
ta to Jacksonville. 

Tour 10) Memphis via Muscle 
Shoals, Columbus, Geor- 
gia, to Jacksonville. 

Tour 11) Memphis via Tusca- 
loosa and Montgomery 
to Jacksonville. 

Tour 12) Shreveport (or Dallas) 
via Vicksburg and 
Montgomery to _ Jack- 
sonville. 

Tour 13) Houston via Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans, 
Mobile and Tallahassee 
to Jacksonville. 


These follow all-weather routes, 
many of which have only recently 
been widened, straightened and re- 
paved. Wooden bridges and ferry 
crossings, in almost every instance, 
have been replaced with modern 
steel and concrete spans. As for food 
and lodging (very reasonable in Oc- 
tober), places that display AAA, 
Duncan Hines, Quality Courts, Su- 
perior Courts, etc., signs are usually 
above average, although sometimes 
an “independent” tops them all. 
Experienced travellers usually look 
around a bit before they sign up for 
the night, or sit down to a meal. 


Tour 1 
No matter how you leave New 
York City (George Washington 


Bridge, Holland or Lincoln tunnels, 
or by ferry) head for the New Jersey 
Turnpike, a freeway that will well 
repay the $1.75 toll charge. It leads 
directly into the new Delaware River 
Bridge, and U. S. 13 southbound 
through the Del-Mar-Va peninsula, a 
beautiful region of truck farms and 
tidal streams where fishing, crabbing 
and clamming may tempt you to stay 
for a day’s sport. 

At Kiptopeke Beach, near the tip 
of the peninsula, the most modern 
ferryboat service in the East will take 
your car to Little Creek, Virginia. 
Five large steamers: make 22 round 
trips daily, operating around the 
clock. U. S. 13 goes around Nor- 
folk. Stay on U. S. 13 to Suffolk, the 
peanut capital, and Windsor, where 
U. S. 17 is picked up. Continue on 
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Historic graveyard in S. C. surrounds 
ruins of Biggin Church, founded in 1706 
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Hampton plantation house, built in 1730, 
home of famous Rutledge family of S. C. 
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U.S 


17 through Charleston, S. C. 
(the bridge over the Cooper River 
is now free), to the outskirts of Sa- 
vannah, where U. S. 17A offers a 
shortcut over the new Savannah 
River Bridge. The rest of U. S. 17 
through Georgia and northern Flor- 
ida is level, new road, that brings 
you right into Jacksonville before 
you know it. 


Tour 2 


From New York, U. S. 1 will take 
you to Elizabeth, beyond which pick 
up U. S. 22. This is an excellent 
road through some of the finest farm 
land in the East. By-pass Harrisburg 
on U. S. 230 to the East Harrisburg 
interchange. This gives you a chance 
to try a section of the famous Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, first of the type, 
to Carlisle, the home town of “Molly 
Pitcher” and once an outpost pro- 
tecting the eastern colonies from In- 





This old road once was the “King’s Highway”’ between 
Georgetown and Charleston, S. C., in Colonial days 


dian raids. 

If you want to see Gettysburg bat- 
tlefield, detour via Penna. 34, but 
the tour continues via U. S. 11, the 
famous “Valley Route” that leads 
through the apple country to Win- 
chester, Virginia. Here take U. S. 
522 to Front Royal, the northern en- 
trance to Skyline Drive. Food and 
cabin facilities on the Drive are open 
until October 25th. 

The Drive climbs right up to the 
crest of the Blue Ridge, and runs 
along it for 150 miles, the entire 
length being in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. This scenic road con- 
tinues under the name of Blue Ridge 
Parkway, with a few paved detours 
where sections are still under con- 
struction, all the way to Asheville, 
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North Carolina, a beautiful moun- 
tain resort. 

South of Asheville U. S. 25 winds 
down through the mountains of 
North and South Carolina to Au- 
gusta, favorite golfing place of the 
President, and Ludowici, Georgia. 
Here our route picks up the fast in- 
land ‘“Tobacco Trail,” or U. S. 301, 
which is followed to Callahan, Flor- 
ida. Be sure to continue from here 
on U. S. 1, because U. S. 301 by- 
passes Jacksonville. 


Tour 3 

From Cleveland, Ohio, Route 14 
to Edinburg and Ohio 18 will get 
you around Youngstown without de- 
lay, through very pleasant farming 
country. At North Jackson pick up 
the new Ohio Turnpike, which 
blends right into the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, with only a stop for toll. 
Thus Pittsburgh is completely by- 
passed. Those joining the tour from 





Pittsburgh may follow U. S. 30, the 
Lincoln Highway, to Irwin Inter- 
change. 

At Breezewood, Pennsylvania, leave 
the Turnpike for Penna. 126, pick- 
ing up U. S. 522 just north of the 
Maryland line. Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia, has some pleasant old 
hotels under tall trees, and its waters 
have been famous for their curative 
powers since George Washington’s 
times. At Winchester the tour joins 
U. S. 522 and proceeds southward on 
the same course as Tour 1. A varia- 
tion (Tour 4) is to take U. S. 220 at 
Roanoke, Virginia, and follow it, 
via Greensboro, North Carolina, 
through the heart of the cotton and 
tobacco country, to Rockingham. 
Thence U. S. 1, U. S. 15, and U. S. 


Historic St. Pauls church in Richmond, Va., from where 
Jefferson Davis gave orders for evacuation of the city 





17Alt. will take you to Savannah 
and on to Jax. 


Tour 5 

It is almost a straight course 
south from Detroit to Jacksonville if 
you go via the Great Smokies Na- 
tional Park. U. S. 24 to Toledo, 
U. S. 68 to Xenia and U. S. 42 will 
put you in Cincinnati. Thence via 
U. S. 27 to Paris (the Kentucky 
one!) . U. S. 227 will take you around 
Lexington, and through some of the 
finest horse farms of the Blue Grass 
region, to Richmond. Thence via 
U. S. 25 and 25W, to Lake City, Ten- 
nessee, where a short detour to Nor- 
ris Dam and Big Ridge State Park is 
worth a couple of hours’ time. 

From Knoxville, Tennessee 73 and 
U. S. 441 wind upward to Newfound 
Gap, 5,063 feet above sea level, in 
the heart of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. There are grand vistas in 
every direction, and every towering 


peak is clothed in rich forests which, 
in October, blend the green of pines 
with the browns, yellows and reds of 
millions of deciduous trees. 

At Cherokee, North Carolina, 
headquarters of the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation (yes, there are still real 
Indians in the East), you may want 
to halt long enough to see the In- 
dian School and native crafts shop. 
Pick up U. S. 19 here for a short dis- 
tance, then N. C. 28 to Franklin, and 
U. S. 441 to McRae. U. S. 23 and 
U. S. 1 will take you the rest of the 
way through Georgia and Florida 
right into Jacksonville. 


Tour 6 


This is a variation of Tour 5 from 
Detroit, and follows the same course 
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to Knoxville. Here, instead of turn- 
ing east to the Great Smokies, bend 
southwest via U. S. 129 and U.S. 411 
to Cartersville, Georgia, and thence 
via U. S. 41 to Atlanta. Here you 
may want to detour 16 miles east to 
see famous Stone Mountain (U. S. 
78). If not, the Cyclorama of the 
Battle of Atlanta during the Civil 
War, one of the largest paintings in 
the world, is not far from the cen- 
ter of town in Grant Park. 

South of Atlanta, on U. S. 41 near 
Jonesboro, is “The Fair of 1850,” a 
museum exhibiting Southern culture 
in eight original buildings of hewn 
timber. At Barnesville, switch to 
U. S. 341, which by-passes Macon, 
and continue to McRae, again pick- 
ing up the latter part of Tour 5. 


Tour 7 


Chicago motorists should head 
first for U. S. 41 in Hammond, In- 
diana, following it due south until 
it merges with U. S. 52. Then stay 
with U. S. 52 through Indianapolis, 
where it is exchanged for U. S. 31 
and U. S. 31E to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Maybe you will want to de- 
tour a few blocks to Churchill 
Downs, scene of the Kentucky Derby, 
before taking U. S. 150 to historic 
Bardstown and its My Old Kentucky 
Home State Shrine. At Mt. Vernon 
change to U. S. 25W, which will take 
you into Knoxville. 

The rest of the way, via the Great 
Smokies, is the same as the latter 
part of Tour 5, above. 


Statue of Robert E. Lee, located at the 
Gettysburg National Military Park, Pa. 





The Green River ferry, a feature of the 
Mammoth Cave National Park in Ky. 


Tour 8 

This time Chicago motorists stay 
right on U. S. 41, skirting the In- 
diana-Illinois line south and over the 
Ohio River to Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky. Here take Alt. U. S. 41 to 
Nashville, the picturesque capital of 
Tennessee and “Athens of the 
South.” Most famous of its buildings 
is The Parthenon, a full sized replica 
of the original Parthenon, ancient 
masterpiece of Grecian architecture. 
Here also is the Maxwell House (of 
coffee fame), the Hermitage, home 
of Andrew Jackson, the latter 12 
miles east on U. S. 70N. 

Continuing our journey from 
pines to palms, take U. S. 41 out of 
Nashville. Maybe you have heard 
of Murfreesboro, 32 miles south, as 
the scene of a famous battle during 
the Civil War, but did you know 
that it is also one of the largest red 
cedar markets in the world? Chat- 
tanooga may also cost some time, but 
Lookout Mountain (take the incline 
railway to the top), Signal Moun- 


tain, and Chickamauga National 

Military Park are all worth a visit. 
Keep on the familiar U. S. 41 to 

Atlanta, and the rest of the way will 


be the same as the southern end of 
Tour 6. 


Tour 9 

From St. Louis take the MacAr- 
thur bridge to East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, and follow Illinois 3, which 
parallels the Mississippi for some 
distance, to Ware. Thence via 146 
and 145 to Paducah, Kentucky, on 
the Ohio. Not far south, on U. S. 
68, rises the mighty Kentucky Dam, 
which makes a great long lake of this 
section of the Tennessee River. At 
Hopkinsville, in the heart of the 
Kentucky tobacco country, pick up 
Tour 8, via Nashville and Atlanta to 
Jacksonville. 

Tour 10 

Memphis, high on the Chickasaw 
Bluffs overlooking the Mississippi 
River, is one of the country’s greatest 
inland ports, and a principal han- 
dler of hardwood lumber. You are 
likely to see more cotton bales than 
trees at certain times along the busy 
waterfront. 

Our route strikes out almost due 
east to Corinth, Mississippi, via U. S. 
72. At Sheffield a detour via Ala- 
bama 20 and 101 takes us around 
Muscle Shoals and Wilson Dam, but 
the road goes right over Wheeler 
Dam. Muscle Shoals was so named 
by the Indians because of the strong 
muscles required to propel their 


(Turn to page 54) 


The Klein home in Vicksburg, Va., typical example of 
true southern architecture during Ante-Bellum period 























Traversing 14 states, eight 
national forests, two 
national parks and crossing 
six major rivers, the A. T. 


is paradise for any hiker 











UST as there are several ways by 

which you can skin a cat, so there 

are several ways by which you 
can travel south. One of them is by 
way of the Appalachian Trail, popu- 
larly known as the A.T., that starts 
at the subarctic summit of Mount 
Katahdin in central Maine and ex- 
tends south for more than two thou- 
sand miles to Mount Oglethorpe in 
Georgia. The trail traverses 14 
states, eight national forests, two na- 
tional parks, and crosses six of the 
major rivers of the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Thousands of rock cairns, white 
blazes, and metal markers point the 
way for those who would like to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Earl V. Shaf- 
fer. An obviously enthusiastic hiker, 
from York, Pennsylvania, Shaffer 
was the first to do the A. T. in one 
continuous journey. He left Mount 
Oglethorpe, April 4, 1948, and by 
averaging 17 miles a day, arrived at 
Mount Katahdin August 5, tired, 
triumphant, and tattered as far as 
his shoes were concerned. 

Although much of the winding 
A. T. lies within easy reach of more 
than one half of the population of 
the United States, you can hike long 
stretches of it without seeing anyone. 
The northern terminus, 5267 feet 
above sea level, is so barren and rock- 
strewn that it seemed to Thoreau “as 
if sometime it had rained rocks.” The 





southern terminus, 3290 feet high, 
lies in country where corn and tobac- 
co grow in the mountain valleys. In 
between these two extremes is a va- 
riety of terrain and of flora and fauna 
that should suit anyone’s taste. 

After the trail leaves the mountain 
wilderness of Maine, it cuts diagon- 
ally across New Hampshire, and for 
about the length of a two day’s hike 
is above timberline in the Presi- 
dential Range. This range in the 
White Mountains, so called from the 
names of its peaks, includes Mount 
Washington, whose 6288 feet make 
it the highest in the state. Treacher- 
ous weather conditions sometimes 
prevail on its slopes.. Due either to 
inexperience or carelessn*ss, 25 peo- 
ple have lost their lives on Washing- 
ton’s slopes in the last hundred years. 
So, if you are on this part of the 
A. T., even in summer, keep your 
weather eye peeled for storms that 
come up with amazing rapidity. 

At Hanover, N. H., some 406 miles 
from its start, the A. T. crosses Dart- 
mouth’s shaded campus and then the 
Connecticut River into Vermont. 
Here it follows the summit of the 
Green Mountains, whose peaks are 
generally low and rounded and 
heavily forested, for about a hundred 
miles to the Massachusetts line. Kill- 
ington Peak, second highest moun- 
tain in Vermont, is on this section of 
the A. T. Generally the only sound 
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Raccoon is one of many interesting an- 
imals one is likely to meet along Trail 
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that breaks the quiet of the dense 
spruce woods that clothe Killington 
is the “tsip” of the slate-colored 
junco that inhabits the eastern 
United States, and generally the only 
discernible wildlife movement is 
that of the white-breasted nuthatch, 
creeping up and downward over the 
tree trunks in its daylong search for 
insects and spiders. 

In bypassing New York City, the 
A. T. snakes its way through the 
highland country of northwestern 
Connecticut and spans the Hudson 
River by means of Bear Mountain 
Bridge. The Bear Mountain section 
of the trail lies within Palisades In- 
terstate Park, a scenic area of more 
than 45 acres lying along the west 
bank of the Hudson River between 
Fort Lee, N. J., and Newburgh, N. Y. 
Scattered over the area, dotted by 26 
artificial and natural lakes, are stone 
shelters for hikers. From a ridge near 
Bear Mountain, you can see the sky- 
scrapers of Manhattan 30 miles 
down river. 

At Bear Mountain there are trail- 
side museum exhibits, operated by 
the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission in cooperation with the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the New York Zoological 
Society. In this area, and in many 
other areas along the A. T., you will 
see black bears and white-tail deer, 
among the larger game species, and 


By WILL BARKER 





Bears, too, may be encountered. But be A hiker in Green Mt. National Forest, 
careful not to incur the wrath of bruins at the south end of Little Rocky pond 














Father and son enjoy a hike in the White Mountain National Forest 


raccoons and beavers, among the fur 
animals. From New Hampshire 
south, the timber rattlesnake may 
slither across your path, and from 
Massachusetts south, add copper- 
heads to the reptiles you are apt to 
meet. It is wise to carry a snake-bite 
treatment kit in your pack, that 
should weight no more than you can 
comfortably carry. 

Southern Pennsylvania is the mid- 
point of the A. T., that next cuts 
across the narrow part of western 





Cooking lunch at shelter along the Trail 
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Maryland, dips into West Virginia, 
and then enters Virginia. One fourth 
of the trail is in Virginia, and a sec- 
tion of it runs along the Blue Ridge 
Mountain Crest on the Pedlar Dis- 
trict of George Washington National 
Forest, one of two national forests in 
the state, and one of the first na- 
tional forests established in the East. 

George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson National Forests extend for 
nearly 300 miles along the forested 
slopes and crests of the western up- 





land borders of Virginia, and em- 
brace many historic and _ scenic 
sections of the Blue Ridge, the 
Massanutten, and the Allegheny 
Mountains. Either one or the other 
is worth exploring. Within George 
Washington, for instance, there is a 
trail system of more than 1000 miles, 
designed primarily for fire protec- 
tion, but affording the visitor an 
opportunity to see places like Ram- 
seys’ Draft Natural Area, about 1750 
acres of old and virgin growth—hem- 
locks and oaks mixed with other spe- 
cies in a natural forest setting—or 
The North River mixed conifer 
plantations, that are for the added 
protection of the watersheds that 
feed the reservoir for the city of 
Staunton. 

A foot trip over the area will show 
that the variety of tree species on 
George Washington is extensive. 
Among the more valuable hardwoods 
are the ash, basswood, hickory, lo- 
cust, maple, chestnut, and the red 
and white oaks. Conifers include 
white, pitch, Virginia, and _table- 
mountain pines, and hemlock. Scrub 
oak, laurel, sumac, and _= similar 
growths of less commercial value 
grow here, and are even encouraged 
to grow on those sites where they 
provide the best available watershed 
protection or good wildlife environ- 
ment or both. 

One of the two National Parks 
that the A. T. traverses in Virginia 
is Shenandoah, the nation’s most 
popular national park and a 75-mile 
drive from Washington, D. C. Shen- 
andoah flanks George Washington 
National Forest on the northeast. 
The other national park traversed 
by the A. T. is Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park in Tennessee 
and North Carolina. The trail 
crosses the park and follows the 
ridge of the Smokies, one of the old- 


(Turn to page 56) 


Scenes like this inspire hikers who use the Trail, if only for short stroll 
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The ‘Jeep’ Truck with 4-wheel drive, carries men and equipment through mud, sand and snow, over bad roads and no roads, in all kinds of 
weather. That’s why it’s a natural for carrying small tools and supplies or rushing men and firefighting equipment to the scene of emergencies. 


Tough jobs like yours 
demand 4-wheel drive ! 


Vehicles in the ‘Jeep’ family are specifically designed for 
tough jobs like lumbering ...especially built to stand up under 
rough treatment in rough country. 

Their 4-wheel drive enables them to go where ordinary 
vehicles can’t go, and to earn their way in all sorts of weather. 
They are profitable investments in every phase of lumbering, 
from cutting to tree farming. 

To get full facts about the ‘Jeep’ family of 4-wheel 


| ; s : drive vehicles, ask your ‘Jeep’ dealer for a demonstration. 
The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon is ideal for surveying, timber-scout- tae nee I 6 , : at ie 
ing and patrol duty. Its 4-wheel drive takes it almost anywhere, r write concerning your specific needs to Vept. A.L., 
regardless of weather. And with power take-off, it operates Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


all sorts of special equipment from winches to snow plows. 


How Does 4-Wheel Drive Work ? 

4-wheel drive vehicles offer selective 2 or 4-wheel operation. 

In 4-wheel drive, the engine power is transmitted to all four wheels 
at once, rather than to the rear wheels alone, thus, utilizing the 
entire weight of the vehicle for maximum traction. A special low-gear 


The 





range provides extra pulling power, when needed. 
A a 
. ‘ ~ a“ . oz ; e e family of 
The Universal ‘Jeep’ with the extra traction of its 4-wheel . 
: : ae -  4-wheel drive 
drive, does a good job plowing fire lanes. In addition, its go ® 
anywhere maneuverability makes it a natural for patrol work, vehicles 
and it’s equally at home pushing a dozer blade or operating 


fire control equipment. WILLYS...makers of the world’s most useful vehicles 























Besley Tells Kentucky Meeting Forestry 


Is Practical Application of Commonsense 


BANKER-FORESTRY meeting 
A was told last month that good 
forestry is merely common- 
sense—that is, the commonsense ap- 
plication of the principles learned 
from research, experimentation, and 
actual experience. 

The statement was made by Low- 
ell Besley, executive director-forester 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, before a group assembled at 
Cumberland Falls State Park to 
study ways of making fuller use of 
eastern Kentucky’s forest resources. 

In outlining a suggested improve- 
ment program Mr. Besley posed 
three simple questions: 1) What do 
we have? 2) What do we want?, and 
5) How can we obtain what we want 
from what we have? Mr. Besley an- 
swered these questions for his ap- 
proximately 150 listeners with the 
following statement: 

“The answer to the first question 
will be found by making a careful 
study of the area which we wish to 
manage. For example, for Kentucky 
as a whole the Forest Survey of the 
United States Forest Service shows 
that the forests are generally under- 
stocked and that the growing stock 
of sawtimber is low in both volume 
and quality. Although annual saw- 
timber growth exceeds drain by more 
than 60 percent, the drain of high- 
quality logs is 32 percent higher 
than the annual growth. This indi- 
cates that present methods of han- 
dling our forests must be modified if 
we are to build up the sawtimber 
productivity of these forests. 

“The second question of “What do 
we want?’ must be answered by con- 
sidering the various possibilities and 
then deciding upon the most advan- 
tageous one. What is the best long- 
term future for the heavily forested 
area of eastern Kentucky? Is it based 
upon strip mined coal which uses up 
mineral and surface alike, leaving 
only rocky sub-soil in its wake, unfit 
for agriculture, desolate of forest and 
wildlife and a despoiler of clean wa- 
ter and good fish? Is it an economy 
based entirely upon tourists who 
bring in business for a few months 
each year and leave the inhabitants 
to fend for themselves for the re- 
mainder of the year? Or rather, is it 
based principally upon a strong, 
healthy forest industry depending 
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upon growing trees, harvesting them 
and fashioning them into useful 
products, with steady employment 
for woods and mill workers and for 
the even larger body of artisans, 
business and professional men who 
service their needs and share in their 
prosperity? And this forest which we 
are constantly improving and build- 
ing up and from which we are har- 
vesting steadily better ripe trees, at 
the same time will be holding our 
soil in place, carrying our precipita- 
tion deep into the soil and giving it 
off into our springs, our streams, our 
rivulets and rivers, clear and cool 
and in more equal quantities 
throughout the year. Likewise our 
well-managed forest will be fairer to 
look upon by the rider, the hiker and 
the camper, and will furnish the 
hunter and the fisherman ever in- 
creasing sport. Pleasures will abound 
for local inhabitants and _ visitors 
alike, and the tourist business will 
become an extra asset. I believe that 
we can all agree that this is what we 
want. Again this picture is some- 
what oversimplified. The multiple 
use concept which I have described 
can apply to larger areas, but ob- 
viously on a specific area one must 
be predominant, and those uses 
which conflict with it must be placed 
in the proper perspective in order to 
attain our major objective. So it is 
with the specific forest products to- 
wards which we are aiming on any 
particular tract. 

“IT am sure that the other speak- 
ers today will give us valuable sug- 
gestions in answer to our third 
question, ““How we can get what we 
want.” It will take patience, deter- 
mination, hard work, and lots of 
commonsense. 

“Let us assume that we have se- 
lected timber production as a _ pri- 
mary use of most of our forest land 
in eastern Kentucky. Of the more 
than ten billion cubic feet of timber 
consumed in the United States in 
1952, 58 percent went into lumber 
and lumber products, 17 percent 
went into pulpwood, 13 percent 
went into fuelwood, four percent 
went into plywood and veneer and 
the remaining eight percent went 
into a number of products including 
poles, round or split mine timbers, 
hewn railroad ties, cooperage, shin- 


gles and shakes, wood for distillation 
and charcoal, piling, and a miscel- 
lany of other products. In Kentucky 
in 1948, 45 percent of the wood from 
the forests went into fuelwood, 35 
percent into lumber and lumber 
products, and 20 percent was distrib- 
uted among other products such as 
mine timbers, fence posts, cooperage 
bolts and miscellaneous farm tim- 
bers. There are no pulp mills in 
Kentucky, but of course there is some 
pulpwood cut and shipped to mills 
in other states. Aside from fuelwood 
and saw logs, the principal products 
from Kentucky forests are mine tim- 
bers, fence posts and cooperage bolts. 

“According to the recent Stanford 
Report, consumption of fuelwood 
for the United States as a whole is 
expected to fall off 72 per cent by 
1975, despite large anticipated in- 
creases in population. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the value of fuel- 
wood is low, its use in Kentucky is 
presently providing an outlet for 
much low-quality wood that might 
not be used otherwise. Unfortu- 
nately, the use of wood for fuel here 
is declining, while at the same time 
the volume of low-quality wood in 
the stands is increasing. Unless other 
ways are found to economically use 
low-quality wood, it is unlikely that 
many woodland owners will be able 
to follow good forest cutting prac- 
tices, and this low-quality volume 
will continue to increase. Most of 
the fuelwood is for home use of the 
farmers and does not support a ma- 
jor industry. With this use continu- 
ally declining, other markets must be 
found for low-quality wood if we are 
to expect the private citizens who 
own more than 94 percent of Ken- 
tucky’s forest land to improve their 
forest stands. Aside from fuelwood, 
the principal market for low-quality 
material today is for mine timbers, 
particularly for use in the deep 
mines of eastern Kentucky. This 
market is likely to continue at a rea- 
sonable level, but is unlikely to ex- 
pand. Indeed, in recent years there 
has been some tendency to abandon 
deep mining of coal for strip mining 


in order to increase immediate 
profits. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that 
after more adequate protection 


(Turn to page 42) 
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UP...OUT...AND READY FOR ACTION! 


Now, a Dragon Fire Pump comes from the factory 
completely assembled in this new carton. Lift out the 


pump, fill with water— it's ready to fight fire! 





This new carton brings you another important advan- 
tage: it saves valuable space and simplifies storage 
problems in either warehouse or fire station. And, 
remember! There’s no pump packing to dry out in a 
Dragon Fire Pump—an ample supply of pumps can 
be kept on hand to meet emergency demands and 


they'll always be ready for instant use! 


Yes, even to the shipping carton, a Dragon 
Fire Pump is designed with the firefighter 
in mind. When you order 
back-pack pumps, 
be sure to specify 

Lea ee 


Fire Pumps. 


dOra re pei FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 


PARCO | No. 150-S—Stainless Steel Tank 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled - 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


a RO DUCTS All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capatity 5 gallons 


Cc OMPANY | DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 





writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 


supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 
PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


VALUABLE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE, WRITE TODAY. 
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Kentucky 


against fire, insects, diseases and un- 
wise grazing, the most important 
and urgently needed step towards 
Kentucky's forest improvement is 
the development of suitable markets 
for low-quality hardwood timber. 
The decades-old process of creaming 
the good trees from Kentucky’s for- 
ests year after year has progressively 
depleied the healthy growing stock 
essential to valuable growth, and has 
left the wolf trees, the culls, the de- 
lormed, the weeds and the very 
young. These forests must now be 
rehabilitated if they are to contrib- 
ute their tremendous potential to 
Kentucky’s economy and prosperity. 
We must first of all retain as many 
as feasible of those younger mer- 
chantable trees of good form, vitality 
and species long enough for them to 
complete their period of most rapid 
growth in value — preferably until 
they are 20 inches or more in diam- 
eter. Secondly, we must make room 
for these and oncoming crops of 
younger trees possessing valuable 
potentials, by removing the trees of 
unprofitable form, growth character- 
istics or species. Under harvesting 
and marketing conditions of the 
past, such removal would have to de- 
pend upon poison girdling, at a 
direct and very considerable cost, or 
upon cutting for unprofitable fuel- 
wood of limited use. The increasing 
use of the power saw and other im- 
provements in harvesting methods 
which tend to reduce cost, however, 
will make it possible to divert these 
trees to more productive use if suf- 
ficient markets for low-quality wood 
can be developed close to the source 
of supply. This means bringing in- 
dustries into the forest regions of 
Kentucky, since obviously this low- 
value material cannot bear high 
transportation charges. 

“Industries which can use low- 
quality material efficiently and which 
should be encouraged to locate in 
Kentucky include manufacturers of 
wood insulation, building board, 
roofing paper, corrugated board and 
small dimension stock, including 
flooring. Likewise wood preserving 
plants enhance the value and extend 
the market for non-durable species 
thus made usable for poles, railroad 
ties, highway guard rail posts, fence 
posts, mine timbers in major tun- 
nels, and other similar products. 


(From page 40) 


“Developments in lamination pre- 
sent other opportunities. Some of 
these were described to you last year 
by Mr. C. D. Dosker, President of 
Gamble Brothers of Louisville. In- 
deed, his company was one of the 
pioneers in gluing together short 
clear lengths of otherwise low-grade 
timber to produce high-quality prod- 
ucts. Likewise today we are finding 
it practicable to take short lengths 
of inferior grades of lumber and 
laminate them into beams of super- 
lative strength — bent, curved, or 
straight as needed. Thus laminated 
wood arches are being used in bridge 
construction on some of our most 
modern highways, and even wooden 
ships are being revived. In 1953 it 
was reported that the United States 
is now building 86 all wood, 165-foot 
non-magnetic mine sweepers, plus 
172 smaller ones, because the perfec- 
tion of the magnetic mine has made 
steel mine sweepers obsolete. 

“Perhaps one of the most promis- 
ing fields for low-grade material mar- 
ket development in Kentucky is that 
of pulp. Hitherto a large majority of 
pulp has been made from softwoods. 
Most of Kentucky’s forests are of 
hardwood species. | Semi-chemical 
pulping processes, which appear to 
be particularly well suited to hard- 
wood pulping, are developing rapid- 
ly and are being improved constant- 
ly. Recent developments in sulphate 
pulping have made it a versatile pro- 
cess, capable of using practically all 
softwood and hardwood species for 
all pulp grades. Even ground wood 
pulping is now being adapted to a 
wider range of species, including 
some hardwoods. Thus, with greater 
use of its abundant hardwoods, Ken- 
tucky may well be able to support 
pulp and paper industries. 

“Lastly, anything which tends to 
make it possible to use a larger per- 
centage of the log for valuable end 
products, likewise increases the value 
of the standing tree. The modern 
trend in forest products industries is 
towards greater integration—greater 
combination of lumber mills, pulp 
and paper mills, plywood plants, and 
various remanufacturing plants so 
that there is a minimum of waste 
and a maximum of the most valuable 
use of every log coming to the mill. 
If Kentucky can build up its forests 
to provide a steady, reliable and con- 
tinuous supply of timber, eventually 


Meeting Told Forestry is Commonsense 


it can justify the large investments 
required in pulp mills and integrated 
plants and can keep them running 
efficiently. ... 


“There are many other things 
which need to be done to make our 
forest land in Kentucky contribute 
more to the economy of the area. 
The few illustrations mentioned 
above are merely suggestive. They 
do point up two factors which every 
banker will recognize immediately. 
First, the growing forest is something 
like a savings account. The soil and 
the trees which form the growing 
stock are the forest capital. The an- 
nual growth is like the annual inter- 
est on this captial. We can build 
up this forest to its optimum grow- 
ing stock by allowing this interest to 
accumulate and become part of capi- 
tal. If, on the other hand, we draw 
off an amount equal to the interest 
every year, we maintain the same 
capital and the same interest each 
year. If we draw off more than the 
annual growth, we reduce the capital 
and likewise the amount of annual 
interest growth. In like manner, if 
we make a capital improvement, by 
wise investment in planting or cul- 
tural treatment of the forest, such 
as cleaning undesirable competitors 
around our crop trees, or thinning 
out less valuable trees which are re- 
tarding the growth of the crop trees, 
or pruning off lower limbs which are 
degrading the quality of the lumber 
to be produced from the first log, or 
remove cull or weed trees which are 
taking up space that should be de- 
voted to more valuable trees, we are 
adding to our capital and conse- 
quently increasing our annual inter- 
est in dollars. 

“Likewise, just as the savings bank 
is most careful how it invests the 
money placed in savings accounts 
and also carefully guards the money 
against loss, so must the forest land- 
owner or manager carefully protect 
his forest against fire, insects, dis- 
eases, unwise grazing and trespass, 
and at the same time must adminis- 
ter it as efficiently as possible to ob- 
tain the largest return. 

“The second point so readily rec- 
ognizable is that efficient marketing 
of the timber we grow is just as im- 
portant as growing it in the first 
place. It is an integral part of good 
forestry. . . .” 
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Austin Cary 
(From page 30) 


not yet been reached which would 
justify any direct outlay of money 
in cut-over lands in behalf of the 
young timber which may now be 
growing.” 

A similar viewpoint is revealed in 
a letter to Cary from A. L. Clark, 
president, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, May 6, 1920. Clark advocated 
purchase by the federal government 
of cut-over lands and—‘‘I would con- 
sider very carefully whether or not 
the government would not be wise to 
exchange timber in its forest reserves 
for manufacture and present con- 
sumption of the people, for large 
bodies of cut-over lands to the gov- 


ernment for reforesting and _ for 
care.” 
Clark continued. “But on ac- 


count of the difficulties which the 
non-resident landowner would labor 
under, I do not believe that under 
the present conditions and laws he 
can successfully reforest his large 
areas, which are of necessity unpro- 
tected either by police powers or 
from burdensome taxation which is 
economically on the wrong basis for 
such a purpose. An annual tax on 
an annual crop is one thing, but an 
annual tax on a 75 to 100 year crop 
is quite another thing. Therefore I 
believe that large comprehensive re- 
foresting on large areas can only be 
done by the state or national govern- 
ments under present conditions.” 
Cary’s viewpoints were in marked 
contrast to those of the lumbermen. 
Writing to the “American Lumber- 
man” in 1925, he expressed approval 
of an article which “tells how, in- 
stead of finding out what they (lum- 
bermen) can do and doing that 
thing, men often close down on posi- 
tive thinking and go to harping on 
certain ideas—taxation, the fire 
menace, etc.—and in the matter of 
actual achievement do nothing... . 
How true it is, however, that men’s 
minds get set in certain lines; that 
they run around in circles often- 
times; that consequently, those men 
fail to see things in the right and a 
progressive light, fail to take advan- 
tage of opportunity sometimes. . . . 
Of the right-mindedness of the lum- 
bermen I feel perfectly sure; of 
course, too, I understand some of the 
limitations of their position. My 
idea is this: When things can’t be 
helped, to spend no time bemoaning 
the fact; to recognize the inevitabil- 


ity of the damage sustained; to go | 
to work in lines that promise to be | 


productive.” 

Writing specifically about the ar- 
gument of taxes hindering reforesta- 
tion, Cary cited purchase of 40,000 
acres of “hard used land for $2 an 
acre ... the relation of such an in- 
vestment to income taxes was appar- 
ently the chief motive for its being 
made. The tax business doesn’t 
work all one way, therefore . . .” 

Soon after beginning his studies in 
the South, Cary invested in cut-over 
land. In 1927 he wrote to a Florida 
naval stores operator as follows: 

“My faith I showed by works at an 
early date. As long ago as 1920 I 
made what for me were very consid- 
erable purchases of second growth 
timber lands—this in Bradford 
County, Florida. Part of this I 
bought as a speculation, it is true, 
but a part of it I bought to hold, 
with the idea of growing timber. 
This last scheme, I must say, didn’t 
pan out very well; trespass, taxes, 
and especially fire persistently ran 








over my land in spite of all I could | 
do to prevent it, interfered with my 


carrying out my plan comfortably 
and successfully. The boom in land 
values that recently swept over your 
state was a godsend to me, therefore, 
and I utilized it. 

“However, I still believed heartily 
in the timber growing idea and 
about the time I sold out, an ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Sessoms, at Cogdell, 
Georgia, got the same idea firmly 
fixed in his mind and wanted two or 
three men associated with him. As 
most of you likely know I took stock 
in his company.” 

Much of Cary’s entire philosophy 
of investment in timber lands may 
be obtained from the following ex- 
cerpt, “I am from New England, you 
understand, a section whose people 
are noted not only for thrift but for 
long-headedness, caution. In years 
past, I have as a matter of fact asso- 
ciated with numbers of such men en- 
gaged in the conduct of extensive 
business. A phrase ‘that comes into 
my mind in connection with those 
men is that they know where the 
money is coming from before they 
make engagements. 

“Many southerners on the other 
hand seem to me to have a fondness 
for plunging. Optimism to a degree 
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FU as tiv tem WASTEWOOD 


eT) CHIPPERS 


WILL PRODUCE 
QUALITY 
SPECIFICATION 
SIZE PULPWOOD 
CHIPS FROM 

@ SLABS 

@ EDGINGS 

@ ROUND WOOD 
OR VENEER 

CORES 


SELLING 
CHIPS 


MURCO 75" 
diameter 
4-knife 
mechanical 
feed waste- 
wood chipper. 


This chipper has the spout feed mechanism synchro- 
nized to the speed of the disc to produce uniform size 
chips . damping device utilizes all the wood, 
holding slivers to a minimum . . . capacity when 
operated at 500 RPM and set to cut 54” to 34” 
chips is approximately 10 cords per hour . . . chipper 
can be driven by electric motor or Diesel engine. . . 
available with blower housing if pneumatic chip con- 
veying is desired. 


3 SIZES 


56”, 64”, and 
72” diameter 
discs 


The most versatile, flexible chipper design now avail- 
able to chip producers, MURCO High Speed Multi- 
Knife Wastewood Chipper operates with a minimum 
of slivers, sawdust, and chip rejects. Economically 
priced . . . low maintenance cost . . . can be used 
as a portable unit mounted on skid or trailer for 
Diesel engine drive. 


Write for complete details and proposal 
on the MURCO Wastewood Chipper to 
meet your requirements. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CQ 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 
WAUSAU WISCONSIN 
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is an asset, a necessity for doing busi- 
ness. Recklessness is another thing 
altogether. 

“What is bought has got to be 
paid for; otherwise creditors get it, 
or the vultures who are always in 
the offing looking for bargains. Land 
ownership is a long term proposi- 
tion, involving expense for the 
mere holding, to say nothing of the 
cost of improvements that may be 
needed to make it produce as it can 
and should. The revenue of naval 
stores men commonly depends on 
their going operations. My point 
is simply this; that while land own- 
ership for the purpose of timber 
growing may look attractive to a 
man, he is under obligation to him- 
self and his family if not otherwise, 
to keep within his limits, to under- 
take such engagements only as 
there is strong likelihood he can 
meet when the time comes.” 


In 1921 Cary wrote to a lumber- 
man in Panama City, Florida, “You 
yet have in the region, as I gath- 
ered, considerable of the original 
growth of timber, but on the fate 
of this, now in the hands of lumber 
companies, etc., with a set policy, 
men with our ideas can exert little 
influence. That, however, may not 
be as lamentable a thing as it is 
sometimes pictured. These lumber 
companies in making available for 
use the timber stored up by nature 
are doing a necessary thing and 
they are generally pretty efficient 
about it. 

“That men with their training 
should frequently exhibit little in- 
terest in or vision of the future is 
perhaps to be expected. And in a 
way that also is a good thing, for 
they are the less likely so to hamper 


men who have the idea of building 
for the future. My own policy to- 
ward men proved to be of the hard- 
headed type, with the policy of cut- 
out, sell-out and get-out, is to take 
an attitude of complacency rather 
than otherwise, realizing that the 
sooner they are out the sooner will 
men of another stamp be in the 
saddle.” 

Doubtless some of the fondest rec- 
ollections of Austin Cary are related 
to his quaint and _ characteristic 
method of expressing himself. The 
following are typical. From France, 
while visiting the Landes region, he 
wrote the Chief Forester, “Will only 
add that it’s mighty hot over here 
just now. People, I find, haul up in 
the middle of the day.” 

Cary’s fondness was for the entire 
South, but southeast Georgia was 
literally the apple of his eye. In one 
speech he said, “But I returned to 
south Georgia, and during the years 
that have passed since, I have re- 
turned again and again. In fact, an 
observer of my movements might 
come to the conclusion that I have 
acquired the south Georgia habit. 
Several things, no doubt, contribute 
to that. In the first place, I like a lot 
of folks I meet and we seem to get 
along well together. Much the same 
with the things that affect day to day 
comfort; for instance if I didn’t 
much care for grits, I did take 
strongly to cane syrup.” 

Although Cary was not the least bit 
argumentative, he was most insistent 
that statements be fair and impar- 
tial. In one letter he showed his dis- 
pleasure in what he judged to be an 
inaccurate statement inferring that 
certain government agricultural 
workers had advocated burning the 


improvement on the laborious search 
and sue method now in effect. At the 
same time it would enable the gov- 
ernment to determine surface rights 
to resources without disturbing 
miners’ rights to the minerals in the 
pre-patent stage. 

Under Chairman Nelson’s guid- 
ance, the conference arrived at a 
meeting of minds and a three-man 
committee comprised of representa- 
tives from the two departments and 
the mining industry was named to 
draft a bill based on the findings and 
conclusions of the conference. 

Both Chairman Nelson and Mr. 
Besley praised the constructive atti- 


woods for boll weevil control. He 
wrote, “Near as I ever knew about it, 
the amount of woods burning stimu- 
lated by Government agents in the 
interest of killing boll weevils 
would seem to me magnified by the 
writer. Here as later I suggest to 
him that he let the general govern- 
ment off as easily as he conscienti- 
ously can.” 


In another instance he thought 
that a writer for the lumber industry 
had been too severe on the paper 
industry. He wrote, “... he treats of 
pulp and paper manufacture in a 
way which I suspect representatives 
of that industry might not consider 
as respectful as it deserves—as large- 
ly destructive of forest resources, 
more or less the tail to the kite of 
the lumber industry. 


“For the great paper industry of 
this country, I myself would claim 
most respectful treatment, and in 
that I would have in mind the rela- 
tion of that industry to conservation 
as well as other things. Bogalusa is 
close by you and in point. Such a 
course I would think wise, too. Mr. 
Dunbar seems skeptical of the large 
expansion of paper making in the 
South. .. . (However) it is my un- 
derstanding that a good many men 
in excellent position to judge do ex- 
pect, in course of time, a very large 
southern development of paper mak- 


ing. . 


(Next month Mr. Heyward gives 
Mr. Cary’s appraisal of the South, 
his views on fire prevention and 
control, and his comments and 
notes on regulation of forestry as 
opposed to educational methods, 
hardwood control and thinning, 
and his interpretation of his job.) 





Abuses of the Mining Laws 


(From page 19) 


tude of the conference. Mr. Besley 
commented, “From the standpoint 
of those of us long interested in 
clearing up the mining claim abuses 
on the national forests and other 
forest lands, this proposed legislation 
represents a compromise only with 
respect to the “all or nothing” 
school of thought. We can whole- 
heartedly approve of everything it is 
designed to accomplish. It is defi- 
nitely a tremendous step in the right 
direction. Forest Service officials 
estimate it will clear up 75 percent 
or more of the mining claim troubles 
on the national forests. Some think 
it may go even farther. None of us 


can know for sure until we have 
given it a fair trial over a period of 
years.” 

The position of the mining indus- 
try has been that it does not condone 
the use of mining claims on public 
lands for other than mining pur- 
poses. Its position is and has been 
that it should have the continued 
opportunity to locate mining claims, 
to mine any minerals found, and to 
make a profit if it is fortunate 
enough to discover and develop com- 
mercial deposits. It seeks security of 
its investment through a full title to 
mining claims when all the require- 
ments for patent have been met. 
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AFA By-Laws Amended 


A number of amendments to the by-laws of The American 
Forestry Association were approved at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors. Among the most important revisions was a 
change in the membership dues of subscribing members from 
five dollars per year to six dollars per year, or two years for ten 
dollars. The changes: 

Article I] — After the word “forests” in line 2, add the words 
“and related resources.” 


Article III, Section 2, paragraph (3) — Change “One Hun- 
dred Dollars” to “One Hundred Fifty Dollars.” (Effective July 
1, 1955.) 

Article III, Section 2, paragraph (6) — Change the para- 
graph to read: “Subscribing Members, who shall be individuals, 
organizations, or companies who shall pay Six Dollars for one- 
year memberships or Ten Dollars for two-year memberships.” 
(Effective July 1, 1955.) 

Article III, Section 5 — Change the word “A” 
‘An organization or.” 


in line 5 to 


Article III, Section 6— Omit the word “other” in line 5. 

Article IV, Section 1 — In line 4, add “Vice-President,” after 
the word “President.” (Effective January 1, 1956.) 

Article IV, Section 2— Change “twenty-five” in line 17 to 
“fifty.” 

Article IV, Section 2— After the word “Association” in line 
18, add “in good standing.” 

Article IV, Section 2— On page 7 change lines 5 and 6 to 
read: “other nominations which have been made by not less 
than fifty members of the Association in good standing and 
which have reached . . .” 

Article IV, Section 2— On page 7, omit lines 15-17. The 
sentence will then read: “The Secretary of the Association shall 
cause a ballot to be printed containing the names of all candi- 
dates and shall mail such ballots to all members of the Associa- 
tion having the right to vote on or before November 1.” 

Article IV, Section 2— On page 7, change this sentence in 
lines 20-24 to read: “The members of the Association shall elect 
the officers by mailing their ballots to the Secretary in sufficient 
time to be received on or before November 30.” 

Article IV, Section 2— On page 7, lines 25-26, substitute for 
the sentence “Every ballot shall contain the name and address 
of the member submitting it,” the sentence: “Ballots shall be 
so prepared and submitted as to retain the anonymity of the 
voter.” 

Article IV, Section 2— On page 7, lines 31-32, replace the 
last sentence in the paragraph by the sentence: “The candidates, 
to the number required to be elected to each office, receiving the 
greatest number of votes for such office shall be declared elected.” 

Article IV, Section 3— Change the second sentence in this 
Section to read: “If a Director shall be elected as President, 
Vice-President, or Treasurer of the Association . . .” (Effective 
January 1, 1956.) 

Article V, Section 1 — At the end of the Section, add the 
following sentence: “Three members of the Committee shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business.” 

Article V, Section 3— Change the period at the end of sen- 
tence to a comma and add “or as may be authorized by the 
Board.” 

Article VI, Section 1 — Change the first sentence in this Sec- 
tion to read: “The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, an Executive Director, twenty-one Honor- 
ary Vice-Presidents, fifteen elected directors and three or (during 
the year following the retirement of a President as provided in 
Article IV, Section 1) four ex officio Directors, a Treasurer, a 
Secretary, and such other officers as the Board shall from time 
to time determine.” (Effective January 1, 1956.) 

Article VI, Section 1 — Change the second sentence in this 
Section to read: “The President, the Vice-President, the Treas- 
urer, and the Honorary Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually 
by the Board of Directors.” 

Article VII, Section 1—JIn the second sentence, after the 
word “absence,” add a comma and the words “the Vice-President 
shall preside; and in the absence of both the President and the 
Vice-President. . . .” (Effective January 1, 1956.) 

Article VII, Section 2-— Change the Section to read as fol- 
lows: “Sec. 2. The Vice-President — The Vice-President shall 
perform such duties as are assigned to him by the Board of 
Directors, and shall assume the duties of the President in case 
of the death or disability of the latter.” 

Article X, Section 4— Replace “thirty” by “fifty.” 

Article XI, Section 2—JIn line 1, insert a comma after the 
word “may.” 
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SERIES 


OMG—3% - all-around 
woodlot and pulpwood 
saw. Lowest cost of its kind. 


From $194.00 1MG—3'4 hp. heavy duty pro- 


duction saw that drives a dozen 
attachments. From $255.00 


e~ 


— 







2MG—5'% hp. original heavy 
one-man production saw. 


duty 
From $295.00 3MG—51% hp. profes- 


sional logger'’s saw for 
big timber felling and 
bucking. From $295.00 





MALL offers the world’s 


4MG—5 hp. high- only line of chain saws 


speed pulpwood pro- with a model tailored to 
— fit every cutting need. 


Now you can get the saw 
that’s built to do the 
job... the EXACT job 
you want it for. Dollar 
for dollar they're the 
finest saws and the great- 
est values on the market 
today. 


WORK TEST ’EM IN YOUR OWN TIMBER 


See your MALL dealer or mail this coupon for a FREE demonstration 
of the fabulous MALL MG Chain Saws. 


5MG—10 hp. two- 
man big timber saw. 
Prices on request. 
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WORLD’S FINEST 
CHARCOAL GRILL 


OS for World’s Finest 


Outdoor Cooking 








ALL-AMERICAN 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 


PICNIC GRILL 













%* Many fine “PLUS” * Adjustable 6- 
features not found Way Draft Control 
on any other grill. for faster kindling 


and intense, even 
heat that grills 
juicier, tenderer 
steaks, chops and 
barbecued meats. 


% Top Turns to any 
position for cooking 
into wind, regard- 
less of its direction. 


PATENT PENDING 








@ Designed on same principle as large 
grills used by professional chefs—a com- 
plete charcoal range built to provide 
uniformly even heat, controlled at exact 
intensity desired. Has two waffle type 
grids giving 25% x 24-inch grilling and 
warming area and massive one-piece 
oven for baking. Grill is extra heavy 
stove iron, support is cast steel—built to 
last a lifetime. Grill is easily removed 
from support for carrying or storage. 
Shipped fully assembled, ready to use. 


Portable model illustrated 
Weight 185 Ibs. Complete $44.75 
Stationary style for perma- 
nent installation. Wt. 160 Ibs. $35-75 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 





Crisis in Our Parks 


(From page 27) 


The Yosemite concessionaires are 
making large profits out of people’s 
curiosity to see the majestic moun- 
tains by luring them with dancing, 
firefalls and other synthetic attrac- 
tions. 

Relatively few people penetrate 
the lovely Tuolumne meadows at 
the eastern end of Yosemite, where 
deer come to browse at eventide, and 
wildflowers are in profusion. One 
reason for neglect of this part of the 
park is the difficult and narrow Ti- 
oga Road. Yet, if the automobile 
clubs have their way, the Tioga 
Road ‘will be widened and _ the 
alpine meadows will be subject to 
heavy use, too. 

At the south rim of Grand Canyon 
overuse is equally prominent. Rail 
and road travellers pour in during 
the summer. Visitors increased from 
about 500,000 in 1946 to 800,000 in 
1954. Accommodations are at a pre- 
mium. Sanitary conditions are not 
as objectionable as at Yosemite but 
one of the most memorable sights 
are the friendly does and fawns 
emerging from the woods in the 
morning to eat their breakfast at the 
garbage pails. 

Yellowstone is perhaps in the 
worst plight. The late Senator Hunt 
of Wyoming visited the park in the 
summer of 1952 and was so outraged 
that he wrote a letter of protest to 
President Truman. 

“Frankly (he said) , I was appalled 
at the crowded and congested condi- 
tions in the park; the roads were nar- 
row and many sections were in such 
a poor state of repair that visitors 
were constantly complaining. The 
several one-way bridges on the main 
park loop were originally built for 
stage-coach traffic and area... safety 
hazard for modern automobile traffic. 

“The lack of accommodations for 
visitors in the park was such that 
many of them had to sleep in their 
cars or on the ground along the 
roadside.” 

And so it goes. The National 
Park Service estimates that the back- 
log of needed work in the parks and 
monuments runs to about $575 mil- 
lion, including buildings and _ utili- 
ties, roads and trails, parkways, etc. 
At the rate of current appropriations 
for these purposes — about $10 mil- 
lion per year—we could not catch up 
in fifty years, even if no further de- 


terioration were possible. Conces- 
sionaires are failing to maintain gov- 
ernment facilities they have leased. 
“The concessionaires in most of the 
parks I have visited,” said Congress- 
man Budge in a hearing on the Na- 
tional Park Service’s appropriation, 
“have made little or no investment 
in even what would be a reasonable 
landlordship. They are just letting 
them run down. . . . The facilities 
are fast vanishing.” 

What we need, perhaps, is a re- 
evaluation of the national parks 
and what they mean to a nation of 
160 million people. This system, 
which is a model for the world de- 
spite its manifest shortcomings, was 
not established without a prolonged 
struggle. As with the preservation of 
other natural resources, the fight is 
never won but must be always con- 
tinued. 

The primary need is to stop the 
fearful deterioration of the park fa- 
cilities. Conrad Wirth, director of 
the National Park Service, explained 
the problem squarely to the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
February, 1953. He said, “It is hard 
for me and it must be hard for oth- 
ers who give it serious thought, to 
understand why during times of 
prosperity; times of great advance- 
ment in our economic conditions; 
times of advancement in our stand- 
ards of living, yes, in times when 
individuals are getting so much so- 
cial and economic benefit out of 
their great scenic and historic trea- 
sures, we are unable to get even the 
bare necessities to protect these trea- 
sures. Treasures that in themselves 
play an important part in our prog- 
ress as a nation. Treasures, and the 
concept of their protection and use 
for present and future generations, 
which are the envy of freedom loving 
people all over the world. The cost 
is very little when you consider their 
value to the nation.” 

Wirth was merely echoing the 
plaints of previous directors of the 
Service. Individual congressmen are 
always sympathetic, but the parks 
are nevertheless kept on a dole. The 
Service’s personnel remains woefully 
underpaid. 

Basically, the difficulty lies in con- 
gressional failure to accept fully its 
responsibility to the people for 
whom the parks were created. The 
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hordes of visitors generally have lit- 
tle conception of the impasse that 
exists between the National Park 
Service and Congress. They may 
gripe at their treatment by the con- 
cessionaires, complain about the 
lack of accommodations, and curse 
the condition of some of the roads, 
but are so ill informed about the 
manner in which the parks are ad- 
ministered and financed that they 
miss the target of their resentment. 
Could they be organized as an effec- 
tive pressure group the crisis in our 
national parks would probably be 
ameliorated. 

The National Park Service, on its 
part, might well re-evaluate some of 
its policies, especially with respect to 
concessionaires. —The government is 
now receiving a relative pittance in 
royalties from concessionaires doing 
an aggregate business of over $28 
million. Some of the existing con- 
tracts date from a period when park 
visitation was at a low level, and the 
Service endeavored to entice entre- 
preneurs with the bait of good leases. 
Such arrangements should have been 
revised long ago, when the influx to 
the parks made it possible for some 
companies to earn up to 10 or more 
per cent annually on their invest- 
ment. The Service is struggling man- 
fully with this problem. 

There is a common feeling, as ex- 
pressed by Congressman Budge and 
many articulate tourists, that many 
concessionaires, enjoying monopo- 
lies, are taking advantage of the 
situation. The Yellowstone Park 
Company, for example, offers some 
of the worst accommodations of any 
major park entrepreneur. Unless you 
can afford to stay at the expensive 
inns maintained by this company, or 
have camping equipment, you must 
rent a shack—a one-room cabin 
without running water or bathing 
facilities — containing an ancient 
wood stove and simple iron bed- 
stead. For these lodgings you pay as 
much as for a modern luxurious 
motel just outside the park. The 
company apologizes in a handsomely 
printed booklet which the registra- 
tion clerk hands you, and promises 
to do better eventually. But the 
modernization program is so slow 
that it will be a long time before all 
the shacks are replaced. 

It is estimated that the parks need 
from $70 to $100 million annually— 
instead of $30 million—to keep pace 
with their intensive use. 

Since every American has a stake 
in these properties, it is up to each 
of us to work for swift remedial 
action. 
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when you MARK TREES 
The NELSON WAY! 


IT’S TRUE—Using Nelson’s three way time and 
money saver—Paint you don’t have to stir— 
Packed in quart cans which screw directly to the 
NEL-SPOT gun with reversible nozzle that cleans 
itself—4 quarts of Nelson tree marking paint cost 
less than the cheapest paint you can buy by the 
gallon. 


HERE’S WHY — 


1. YOU USE LESS PAINT—You get many more marks per gallon 
of paint. Foresters report they use from 40 to 50 per cent less 
Nelson paint than other paints they previously used. 
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2. YOU SAVE TIME WITH NELSON QUARTS—No mixing, 
stirring, straining, transferring or spilling of paint. No nightly 
cleaning of guns and equipment. No waste time unplugging 
guns and trying to make cheap paints work. Foresters report 
saving of from 10 to 30 per cent of their work day. 


3. YOUR MARKS ENDURE—Trees marked with Nelson tree 
marking paint stay marked—eliminating costly re-marking. 
Nelson paint stays on the surface leaving bright and durable 
marks which remain visible for years. Can also be used for 
boundaries. 


Yes—IT’S TRUE that 4 Nelson quarts are more economical than the cheapest 
paints you can buy by the gallon. Quality in paint as in other things—not only 
pays for itself but saves—because—you use less and you save time, the most 
important factor costwise. Prove this for yourself—Send order today or write 
for free bulletin and prices, Dept. AF-19. 


THE NELSON COMPANY ici mountain, mich 











COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 























We Vature’s Guest 


SHARE HER WONDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
AS A TRAIL RIDER 





Now in their third decade, Trail Rides are the original organized expeditions 
into the last remaining primitive areas of the continental United States. Close- 
ly supervised by The American Forestry Association, they are safe, educational 
and spiritually and physically healthful as only the outdoors can be. They’re 
economical, too, since each expedition is conducted on a non-profit basis with 
each rider sharing the cost. 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
1955 EXPEDITION SCHEDULE 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
MONTANA 


AUGUST 12 TO AUGUST 22; AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER 7 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 $220 from Durango, Colorado. Parties limited to 25 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, MINNESOTA MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
(Cance Trip) gop a a 
$200 from eat titencacta” Pasty Senited to 17 $215 from Mt. Rainier National Park, Washington. 
Party limited to 28 
WIND RIVER WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 10 TO JULY 21 GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN WILDERNESS, 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. Party limited to 15 WASHINGTON 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH AUGUST 22 TO SEPTEMBER 2 _ 
ULY 26 TO AUGUST $215 from Wenatchee, Washington, Party limited to 28 


J 5 
$220 from Vernal, Utah. Party limited to 28 
al EY WILDERNESS, 
SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO en ET A, - 


JULY 26 TO AUGUST 5; AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 EPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 10 
3215 from Sun Valley, Idaho. Parties limited to 28 $215 .. Lone Pine, California. Party limited to 20 
MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS, 
COLORADO PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


JULY 29 TO AUGUST 8; AUGUST 12 TO AUGUST 22 SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 18 
$220 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado. Parties limited to 28 $220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Party limited to 28 





GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 


The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have been so successful that The Association 
has scheduled another this year for the dates May 25 to June 4. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch, on 
the border of the Park. The itinerary calls for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 
Seven nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, Balsam Mountain and other 
interesting points. Square dancing will be the feature on the last night. 

Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the colorful wildflowers and flowering trees are in bloom. The cost of the expedition 
is $185, from Asheville, North Carolina. 











Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Walleye 


(From page 17) 


the schools become larger, and as 
their numbers increase they glide 
nervously onto the shallow shoals or 
proceed with uncertainty up the 
spring’s swollen streams. 

Daily they retreat to deeper water 
and nightly they gather in ever in- 
creasing numbers and beset the lake’s 
gravelly shallows and stream inlets. 
As the peak of their spawning run is 
attained, they dart about in excite- 
ment and confusion. Those which 
take to the streams surge up the 
rapids noisily. There is no pretense 
at caution for the will to propagate 
becomes paramount, and the once 
sedate walleye becomes a daring per- 
former of the roaring, rock-bound 
rapids. 

Amid the maze of confusion there 
appears a hazy pattern of organiza- 
tion in the unrelenting surge up- 
stream. Schools of fish gather in ap- 
parent disorder in the quiet pools 
below a rapids. Suddenly, as with a 
signal, they beset the swift current 
and glide quietly into the pool 
above. 

Successive onsets of the rapids 
are made by fresh invaders until the 
stream becomes vibrant with fish life. 
Upstream they struggle as though in 
effort to relieve the congestion be- 
hind them. 

Actual spawning takes place most- 
ly in the quiet of the night. The 
female, usually the larger of the spe- 
cies, darts to the water’s surface fol- 
lowed by some half dozen aggressive 
males. The group swims about in 
close formation, often breaking the 
water’s surface with their vigorous 
actions. The female then emits part 
of her ripe spawn while the males 
discharge their milt. The eggs drop 
to the gravelly bottom at the whim 
of chance, and the group of milling 
fish descends to the water’s bed and 
all is quiet again. 

Soon another group starts milling 
to the water’s surface, and at the 
height of the spawning period a fa- 
vorable lake sand bar or suitably 
shallow pool of a stream becomes 
alive with activity during a quiet 
and balmy night. 

The process continues daily under 
conducive weather conditions until 
the female has ejected all her spawn, 
which usually consists of about a 
fourth of her own weight. The num- 
ber of eggs she produces depends 


blade. 
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Price delivered $5.05 
No. 127—24” PARAGON SAW. This curved 
blade, draw cut pruning saw is ideal for all-around 
pruning. Best quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 





No. 114B—Special Utility Saw combines for the 
first time: Quick cutting, a cutting, Easy 
operation. Price delivered $7.15 





No. 41 TUTTLE TOOTH SAW. 
This popular saw is made in 20 and 24-inch 
lengths. Equipped with a special extra-large han- 
dle. Tuttle tooth design is excellent for large cuts. 
Price Delivered 
20” ; _....-. $3.95 
24” $6.55 


This Tree Trimmer has the compound Lever side cutting head and also 
double leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It 
will sever any branch up to 11%” in diameter with the slightest effort. 
Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole Pruning Saw with 16” 


No. 1W—12’ pole pruner (illustrated $16.25 delivered via express. 
No. 44—12’ pole saw (not illustrated) $13.85 delivered via express. 
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No. 777 
TWO HAND PRUNER 


Novel design places the blade on 
opposite side from general cus- 
tom; makes possible greater effi- 
ciency and because 
pruner is especially adapted to 
a 

use by right handed men. Hook 
remains stationary, blade closes. 


Will not wound the bark. 


usefulness 


Price Delivered 
777—26” Handles with 4” 


Plain Ferrule $6.85 
777—26” Handles with 10” 
Strap Ferrule .._.__ $7.15 


cates 


ask for catalog 


Where delivered prices are shown, delivery applies to U.S.A. only. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Boulevard, 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting Used by 


Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for be-man lumberjack meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES. .. 2 plants to serve you 


P O. Box 487, San Jose, Calif, e 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, fil. 
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4 BETTER PUMP BY 


FEDCO 


Built to U. S. Forest Service 
Specifications 
Your guarantee of Quality 
and Dependability 


The fire fighter is only as efficient 
as his equipment 





FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. 


San Leandro, California 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY 
CANUS EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


Dealer inquiries invited 















THE LOWTHER 


TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
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largely on her size and it may vary 
anywhere from 50,000 to several 
hundred thousand. 

Since the female walleye usually 
discharges her spawn at the water’s 
surface she has no nest for her spawn 
as do the bluegills or bass. Conse- 
quently no parental care is ever ex- 
ercised by the female walleye. After 
her spawn is spent she slowly wends 
her way to her natural haunts of 
deep water. The males who are first 
to venture onto the spawning 
grounds are again last to leave them, 
and possibly some protection is 
thus given the fertilized eggs during 
the few initial days of the hatching 
period. 

Nature is necessarily lavish in the 
abundance of walleye ova. Un- 
doubtedly not all the eggs become 
fertilized in the fishes’ haphazard 
spawn and milt ejections. Nor does 
more than a small fraction of the fer- 
tilized eggs develop into walleye 
fry, for many eggs are washed about 
by current and waves and are car- 
ried at random into deep water, un- 
suitable for proper hatching, or else 
they are washed ashore to serve no 
purpose. 

Minnows, suckers, perch, crappies, 
and other predatory fish feast on 
the abundant harvest of walleye eggs 
and they continue their incursions 
of the spawning beds even after the 
ova develop into fry. 

Spawning habits of the walleye 
vary considerably in different waters. 
Water temperature has much to do 
with spawning dates and the wall- 
eyes of the northernmost lakes, as 
well as those of the colder bodies of 
water, spawn at a much later date 
than do their species of warmer wa- 
ters. 

The choice of the walleye’s spawn- 
ing grounds differs much from lake 
to lake. For some inexplicable rea- 











son some walleyes spawn up the | 


streams of the lakes, various inlets, | 
while on other waters the streams | 


are forsaken for the lakes’ gravelly 
shoals or sandbars. Still on other 
lakes there is a compromise between 
the streams and the shoals. 


The fertile eggs hatch into wall- 


eye fry within a few weeks and the | 
resulting fingerlings lead a nomadic | 
existence, and very little is ever seen | 


of them. They attain an average 
length of around six inches at the 
end of their first year. Their growth 
into adult fish is not spectacular and 
it isn’t until their third or fourth 
year of existence that any apprecia- | 
ble numbers of them join their | 


| 


elders in the annual spring jamboree. | 
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Termite Counterattack 
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(From page 16) 


joints and expansion joints between 
concrete floors and foundation walls. 
In new construction, termites can be 
blocked and kept from reaching wall 
and floor voids by poisoning the soil 
just prior to pouring concrete. This 
is especially important in slab-on- 
grade types of building, such as 
ranch style or rambler construction. 

The mechanical blocking of ter- 
mites is the backbone of termite con- 
trol. The use of chemicals as a soil 
poison forms an important supple- 
mentary line of defense and an excel- 
lent counter-attack measure. Both 
are necessary for long-lasting termite 
control. 

In addition, the following mea- 
sures should be taken by the home- 
owner or home builder: 

1) Provide for adequate drainage 
away from buildings, and for good 
ventilation. 

2) Allow a clearance of 30 inches, 
if possible, and 18 inches minimum 
between soil and the floor joists un- 
der buildings with crawl space. 

3) Beneath buildings, have all 
wood supports rest on concrete, and 
preferably on plinths six inches 
above the soil line. 

4) Do not bury wood in concrete. 

The homeowner may be able to 
carry out some of the steps to pre- 
vent termites from taking over, or 
even to take care of initial infesta- 
tions. Government and state en- 
tomologists and county agricultural 
agents will supply additional infor- 
mation if needed. Where severe in- 
festations occur, or where colonies 
become established under slabs of 
floors, porches, or other sealed-off 
areas, watch out! These are no jobs 
for the do-it-yourself amateur, who 
may harm property and himself 
more than the pest he seeks to eradi- 
cate. Better consult specialists with 
long experience in such work, who 
have the proper equipment and 
“know-how” to carry it to comple- 
tion. 

Control of termite infestations, 
any way you look at it, is expensive 
and troublesome; both science and 
the progressive builder now realize 
that the cheapest and easiest ap- 
proach is through prevention. De- 
spite every care in construction, some 
discarded wood will be left in the 
ground near a new house, and even 
if expensive treated lumber is used 


around foundations, termites have 
been known to build their shelter 
tubes over the treated wood to reach 
that which is untreated. 

The real answer for termites, in 
addition to sound construction prac- 
tices, is a chemical soil poison, ap- 
plied at the time the house is built. 
Several effective chemical poisons 
are known, some of which are diluted 
in water and others in fuel oil, thus 
permitting wide coverage at com- 
paratively little cost. 

Yet while certain soil poisons are 
effective in killing subterranean in- 
sects, they also play havoc with the 
roots of trees, grass, shrubs and flow- 
ers. Others give promise of con- 
trolling termites without harming 
plants, trees, or grass. 

During the past three to six years 
a series of scientific tests have been 
conducted by the Division of For- 
est Insect Research, Forest Service, 
USDA, of a promising synthetic in- 
secticide called chlordane. Some of 
the tests, which have taken place in 
Maryland, Mississippi and the Canal 
Zone, were to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the chemical as a soil 
poison for subterranean termite con- 
trol, and others were to decide 
whether it is non-toxic to plants. 

While final conclusions have not 
yet been announced by the Forest 
Service, enough progress has been 
made to warrant the publication of 
results indicating that chlordane 
may be the answer to a lot of prayers 
of both the home owner and the 
building industry. 

According to Mr. R. A. St. George, 
entomologist of the Division of For- 
est Insect Research at the Beltsville, 
Md., research center, chlordane is 
being submitted to two major types 
of tests —the long time “standard 
stake,” and the short time “ground 
board.” 

To simulate the application of 
soil poisons along the foundation of 
buildings, a hole 15 inches in diam- 
eter and 19 inches deep is dug, re- 
moving about two cubic feet of soil. 
As the soil is replaced:it is uniformly 
treated with chlordane (or other 
chemicals) and tamped. An _ un- 
treated two by four inch stake of 
pine sapwood, 18 inches long and 
pointed at the lower end, is then 
driven into the center of the area to 
a depth of 12 inches. This leaves 
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about six inches of treated soil sur- 
rounding the stake. 

In these tests, which are being con- 
ducted in a sassafras sandy loam, 
with clay loam subsoil, four differ- 
ent concentrations of one-eighth, 
one-half, one, and 2 per cent chlor- 
dane water emulsion have been tried. 

After five years, Mr. St. George re- 
ports, no termite attack was found in 
any of the stakes in the treated soil. 
For comparison purposes stakes had 
been driven in nearby untreated 
soil. All the latter were destroyed by 
termites, and about 75 per cent of 
the replacement stakes were at- 
tacked. 


At Saucier, Mississippi, test con- 
centrations of two per cent chlor- 
dane in fuel oil and in water emul- 
sion at the rate of 3.2 pints per 
cubic foot of soil, were established in 
Norfolk sandy loam, with clay sub- 
soil. No termite attack has occurred 
in any of these treatments after a 
three-year period of test. The same 
formulae were applied at a six-point 
dosage in the Canal Zone, where 
they are giving 100 per cent protec- 
tion after a period of two years. 

In one of the special tests at Sau- 
cier, Miss., water emulsions contain- 
ing one-half, one, and three per cent 
chlordane were applied at the rate 
of three pints per cubic foot of soil. 
These treatments have proved to be 
100 per cent effective for one year, 
whereas stakes in nearby untreated 
ground were heavily damaged in a 
year. 

However, one general experience 
has been that the duration of effec- 
tiveness of all soil poisons is apt to 
decrease from north to south. 

In order to simulate the treatment 
of soil before the pouring of concrete 
slabs into wooden forms, “ground 
board” tests were made at the same 
time. This treatment is probably 
more important as a_ preventative 
measure than any other, for con- 
tractors frequently do not remove 
wooden forms under foundations, 
which, left in untreated soil, become 
ideal nesting places for termite colo- 
nies. 

In this test the soil surface in an 
area 17 inches square is cleaned, after 
which chlordane is sprinkled uni- 
formly over the area. Several hours 
after treatment a six by six by one 
inch board of pine sapwood is laid 
in the middle of the treated area. In 
the Mississippi tests some of the 
wood samples were also dipped in 
0.2 per cent phenyl mercury oleate 
in white gasoline, to permit a more 
accurate evaluation of the soil toxi- 
cant (termites are not affected by 


this fungicide). Untreated panels 
were also placed on both chlordane 
treated and untreated soil areas. 


Three different concentrations — 
one per cent and two per cent chlor- 
dane in No. 2 fuel oil, and two per- 
cent in water emulsion—were tried. 
These were applied at rates of one- 
half and one pint per square foot of 
soil surface. 


The results were most promising, 
Mr. St. George declares. During five 
years of exposure each of the treat- 
ments has prevented termite attack, 
whereas boards laid on untreated 
soil were attacked within a year. 


In the studies at Beltsville made 
of the effect of chlordane on orna- 
mental shrubs, the chemical was ap- 
plied to the soil on one side of the 
plant, as it would be in actual ter- 
mite control use around buildings. 
Dosage of four gallons of two per 
cent water emulsion per five linear 
feet of trench. This dosage is as 
heavy as that used for termite con- 
trol in a building with a deep foot- 
ing, as is the case where there is a 
full basement. After four seasons, 
no plant injury has been detected. 

Among the shrubs, vines and 
plants treated were azalea, rhododen- 
dron, ivy, spruce, hemlock, spiraea, 
yew, juniper, bush honeysuckle, and 
arbor vitae. One important finding 
was made during experiments at 
both Beltsville and Gulfport, Miss. 
Water emulsions of several chemicals 
used in subterranean insect control 
produced no harmful effect on 
plants, even when it was applied to 
the root area. Chlordane was one 
of those tested with satisfactory re- 
sults. Not even tender grass roots 
were harmed. 

Whereas, oil solutions of the same 
chemicals were safe only when ap- 
plied at some distance, at least two 
feet. These tests clearly indicate that 
oil in itself is toxic to plants, not the 
chemicals in which it was mixed. 
Gardenias seem to be particularly 
sensitive to oil solutions, the effect 
varying from yellowing of the foliage 
to death. Other plants tested were: 
hydrangea, pittosporum, amur priv- 
et, and glossy privet. 

One of the remaining questions in 
tests with chlordane is the length of 
time a treatment is effective, and this 
can be determined, Mr. St. George 
believes, only by continued tests. 
But even the incomplete studies in- 
dicate that treatments can hold that 
termite at bay for periods ranging 
from four to five years, depending 
upon whether protection is desired 
in the south and tropics, where ter- 
mites are particularly active, or in 
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northern latitudes and at high alti- 
tudes, where termite reproductive 
pace is slower. 

Now for a quick rundown of some 
of the other insect enemies of wood, 
which while not as destructive as the 
termite, deserve mention in any study 
of forces arrayed against wood users. 


If you can hear a slight scratching 
noise, or you see fine powder on the 
floor beneath beams or other wood- 
work, an old-house borer or a pow- 
derpost beetle is at work. If you can 
examine the wood itself, another 
clue is the irregular type of channel 
it makes, as contrasted with the fol- 
low-the-grain tunnel of the termite. 
There are eight types of beetles in 
this group, two of which confine 
their activities to bamboo. 


Another pest is the carpenter ant, 
which specializes on partially de- 
cayed moist wood, particularly wood 
that has weathered and begun to de- 
cay. Porch columns, porch roofs, 
window sills, posts, poles and even 
the cavities of trees are sought out by 
this enterprising creature to make 
cavities in which to rear its young. 
It does not actually eat wood, but 
ejects it in fibrous shreds. In contrast 
to termites, it cuts across the grain 
and leaves a clean path. Clues to the 
carpenter ant are surface holes and 
small piles of shredded wood fiber 
outside of infested wood. 

Boardwalks, bulkheads and other 
timber near the waterfront are sub- 
ject to attack by the wharf borer, 
another wood eating beetle. It is a 
limited menace. 

Information concerning the con- 
trol of powderpost beetles is given 
in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
leaflet 358. Additional information 
on termite control can be obtained 
by writing for Farmer’s Bulletins 
1911, 1993 and leaflet 324. 

Meanwhile the average citizen, 
and particularly the contractor and 
builder, can contribute by cleaning 
up every scrap of stray wood and 
burning it. Where wooden forms are 
used in concrete construction, soil 
beneath it should be chemically 
treated. Frequent inspection of base- 
ments, foundations, porches, steps, 
and window sills are most impor- 
tant, to nip infestations in the bud. 

The day may not be far distant 
when structural blocking methods, 
aided by the miracles of chemical 
warfare, can not only make every 
home safe from these subversives of 
the soil, but, at a very modest ex- 
penditure, maintain a steady coun- 
ter-attack that will reduce them 
from the status of major menace to 
minor nuisance. 
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canoes through the rapid current. 
This is beautiful country, which, 
combined with spectacular engineer- 
ing works, will justifiably slow you 
up. 
At Huntsville take U. S. 231 south, 
a curving road that winds through 
hilly wooded country with many 
trout streams that will make you 
wish you had brought your rod and 
flies. Change routes again at Syla- 
cauga to U. S. 280, through Colum- 
bus, Georgia, and heavy pine woods 
to Richland. Georgia Route 55 and 
U. S. 82 will get you into Waycross, 
and U. S. 1 into Jacksonville. 


Tour 11 

For a less mountainous route from 
Memphis, take U. S. 78 to Tupelo, 
Mississippi. Thence via U. S. 45W 
and U. S. 82 to Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, a fine old town noted for its 
tree-shaded streets, and to the uni- 
versity city of Tuscaloosa. Mont- 
gomery, the capital of Alabama, has 
the First White House of the Con- 
federacy and a replica of the Temple 
of Hera, the oldest Greek Temple. 
You'll see lots of planes, because 
Maxwell Field is not far away. 

Stay on U. S. 82 right through the 
rest of Alabama. Those “orchards” 
with the trees well apart are pecan 
groves. Albany, Georgia, is the pecan 
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Road Routes to Jacksonville 


(From page 35) 


capital. At Waycross, Georgia, a cy- 
press milling town, pick up U. S. 1 
to Jacksonville. Waycross, inciden- 
tally, is the gateway to Okefenokee 
Swamp Park, a wildlife refuge that 
extends south for an area of 660 
square miles. 


Tour 12 

From Shreveport (for Dallas), 
follow U. S. 80 due east to Vicks- 
burg, another foremost hardwood 
market in the South. Here you may 
see how Old Man River, the Missis- 
sippi, has been tamed by studies 
originating at the U. S. Waterways 
Experiment Station, which has free 
guide service. Continue on U. S. 80 
to Jackson, the Mississippi State cap- 
ital, and Meridian, to Montgomery, 
Alabama. The rest of the route is 
the same as the eastern end of Tour 
11. 


Tour 13 

From New Orleans (for Houston 
and Baton Rouge) you need to keep 
your eye on U. S. 90 as you wind out 
Gentilly Road eastward, perhaps af- 
ter a delicious dinner of French deli- 
cacies in the Vieux Carre, or old 
French Quarter. On each side will 
be water as you follow the causeway 
to Bay St. Louis, Gulfport and 
Biloxi, where the shrimp boats are 
always ‘“‘a-comin’,” although their 
sails have been replaced with diesels. 

U. S. 90 bends inland to avoid 
most of Mobile Bay, scene of Ad- 
miral Farragut’s famous “damning 
of the topedoes.”” Mobile gets most 
of its visitors in March and April, 
when its colorful 17-mile Azalea 
Trail is in bloom. 

Switch to U. S. 98 in Pensacola, 
the birthplace of naval aviation. 
Here you may want to detour to ex- 
plore the ruins of Fort San Carlos 
and Old Fort Barrancas, or perhaps 
to swim in some of the clearest surf 
in the world. At Panama City leave 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and 
head northeast via U. S. 231 and 
Florida 20 to Tallahassee, the state 
capital, one of the least visited but 
most charming of Florida cities. 
Forest roads lead to nearby Apala- 
chicola National Forest. 

Beyond Tallahassee our route 
again picks up U. S. 90 for the rest 

f the journey through gently rolling 
pine woods to Jacksonville. 

The tours given above are by no 
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means the only good, all-weather 
routes to Jacksonville. U.S. 1 along 
the eastern seaboard, for instance, is 
the “old reliable” to Florida, but it 
threads its way against the traffic of 
big cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, 
Columbia, etc.—with inevitable de- 
lays, particularly during the morn- 
ing and evening rush hours. But if 
you want to see the many shrines, 
fine parks and other attractions of 
these cities, you will find U. S. 1 an 
excellent means of tying them to- 
gether. 

The speediest route to Florida 
from New York and New England is 
via the New Jersey Turnpike, Dela- 
ware River Bridge, U. S. 13 to Smyr- 
na, Delaware. Thence via the fol- 
lowing routes to the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge — Delaware 300, Maryland 
300, U. S. 213, and U. S. 50. A new 
by-pass goes around Annapolis and 
the U. S. Naval Academy (but you 
may want to detour via the town, 
which has more original Georgian 
architecture than any other). U. S. 
50 is followed on a new parkway to 
U. S. 301. 

U. S. 301, the Tobacco Trail, 
crosses the Potomac at Dahlgren and 
heads straight south, with Richmond 
the only big city on the way. Don’t 
forget to leave U. S. 301 at Callahan, 





Water 
(From page 12) 


sources Council. The goal is a defi- 
nite one: provide Onondaga County 
with a bountiful supply of pure 
water for centuries to come. 

Six steps essential to a clinic of 
this sort by civic or service groups in 
any area, have been listed here by 
officials who took part in the Onon- 
daga County experiment: 

1) Place the project on a joint co- 
operative basis. 

2) Ask top specialists in city, 
county, state, and federal govern- 
ments, industries, and educational 
institutions to participate. 

3) Augment the program with ex- 
tensive public relations activities. 

4) Put the clinic “on the record” 
with questions-and-answers, conduct- 
ed informally but with a tight sched- 
ule. 

5) Send special invitations to edu- 
cational, industrial, and _ political 
groups and individuals so that a 
“quality audience” is assured. 

6) Plan for participation of this 
audience by providing an atmos- 
phere conducive to the asking of 
pertinent questions. 








Florida, or you will speed right 
around Jacksonville, too. 

While you are in Florida you may 
want to sample some of the Sunshine 
State’s superb highways. U. S. 1 is 
the main route to Miami, but you 
won't see much of the ocean from it. 
If you have the time, watch for AlA, 
which plays tag with the sea all the 
way to Miami Beach itself. U. S. 17 
winds through the lakes of the cen- 
tral highlands, where, by asking per- 
mission, you can pick your own sou- 
venir orange or grapefruit. U. S. 27 
will take you to Lake Okeechobee 
(fine fishing) and the biggest cane- 
sugar mill in the United States. 

U. S. 301 ends in Tampa, Florida, 
where you can get real Spanish 
cooking in the cigar-making suburb 
of Ybor City. St. Petersburg, across 
the Bay, provides a convenient head- 
quarters for exploring the West 
Coast, from the sponge fishing and 
market at Tarpon Springs to circus 
winter quarters at Sarasota, Edison’s 
laboratory at Fort Myer, and those 
Meccas of the shell-collectors, the 
islands of Sanibel and Captiva. 

For the conservationist, no trip to 
Florida would be complete without 
a brief visit to one of our newest and 
largest preserves, Everglades WNa- 
tional Park. It may be easily reached 
by car or boat from Miami. 








Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn, Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 
Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute 

Pressures uy to 125 lbs. 


Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 


Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 
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19 kinds and styles — Singles, 
Twins & Mummies—of DOWN, DACRON, 
WOOL or KAPOK. From $10.50 to $89.50. 
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America’s 
Finest 
SLEEPING 


FACTORY TO YOU 
ONLY! 


Sold direct only—never through Dealers 
or Middlemen 
















JARANTEE 
You be the judge. Order any of our 
sleeping robes or bags. Compare with 
any other make. If you do not agree 
ours are by far the finer quality 
and far better value, return for full 
and prompt refund...including ship- 
ping costs both ways. , 
F REE 40-Page | 

Catalog 

Includes Sleeping . 
Bags, Down Clothing 
erg Camp 
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with HARODIKES 
Portable Canvas Water Tanks 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


@ Self Supporting 
@ Ideal for Relay Pumping 





@ Easily Back-packed 


@ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 


2 ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
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KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 





Write TODAY for Full Information and Price List 


HARODIKES 


INCORPORATED 





NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Folder. 

| te MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine ont Gee in pal 
edling: ns ° 
Sosrrite for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














CHRISTMAS TREES 


OR FOREST 


Turn wasteland into profit. VREES 


Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 







¢ GROW ROOTS ON BRANCHES IN MID-AIR 
TURN EXTRA BRANCHES INTO VALUABLE TREES & SHRUBS 
EASY TO DO — SUCCESS GUARANTEED 
Proven Branch Rooting Pack for 10 Branches 
$1.00 Each Postpaid — 3 Packs for $2.00 — 10 Packs for $5.00 
ROBBINS GARDENS A-11 P.O. Box 1363 Jacksonville, Fle. 













FOREST MANAGEMENT 
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MAPPING & FORESTRY SERVICES 
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Along the Appalachian Trail 


(From page 37) 


est uplands on earth, for most of its 
71 miles. 

The eastern part of the A. T., from 
Davenport Gap at the northeast cor- 
ner to Newfound on the transmoun- 
tain highway, is 31 miles in length 
and wends its way through absolute 
wilderness, as about 40 percent of 
the more than half a million acres 
that comprise the park are in the 
original forested condition. The 
western part of the A. T., from New- 
found to Fontana Dam just outside 
the park, is 40 miles long. 

Here most of the A. T. is more 
than 5000 feet high, and Clingmans 
Dome, 6642 feet above sea level, is 
the highest point on the entire trail. 
You can get to within 331 feet of 
the top of the dome in a car by driv- 
ing up the Clingmans Dome High- 
way, that reaches an altitude of 6311 
feet and is the highest highway in 
the East. 

On this section of the trail, seven 
trailside shelters and three trailside 
camping sites are nearly equally 
spaced for one-day hikings trips. 
Shelters are closed on three sides and 
provide ample bunk accommoda- 
tions for six people. A fireplace is in 
front and water is available. 

Plant growth in the general area 
surrounding Clingmans Dome is so 
different from the growth at the 
northern end of the A. T. Spruce 
and fir crown the highest peaks here 
and deciduous trees of many species 
mantle the mountainsides in an un- 
broken forest cover that cannot be 
matched in eastern America. 

Few, if any, areas in the eastern 
United States possess so great a va- 
riety of plants. Tree, shrub, and herb 
varieties number more than 13,000. 
Botanists have listed more than 1800 
species of fungi, 300 mosses and liver- 
worts, and 230 lichens. Among the 
numerous wildflowers are 26 varie- 
ties of orchids. 

May is the best time to see the 





TIMBERLAND MANACEMENT 





INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENCINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO 


(CANARA) 


LTD. FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 





mountain laurel in bloom; mid-June 
is about right to see the flame azalea 
and rose-purple rhododendron at 
their finest, and mid-July is likely to 
be the time when the great white 
rhododendron is flowering. If you 
are hiking this part of the A. T. in 
the fall, all of October is right for 
the autumn foliage, with the height 
of coloration near the end of the 
month. 

Here, as in all national parks, for- 
ests, and wildlife refuges, wildlife is 
protected, and since the establish- 
ment of Great Smoky, the black 
bears have increased considerably. 
The feeding, touching, teasing, or 
molesting of bears is prohibited. 
This regulation is enforced strictly 
for the protection of the public. Per- 
sons using park trails have nothing 
to fear from unmolested bears. If 
tempted by food, some bears, that 
frequent sections of the motor road, 
become dangerous. They should not 
be fed or approached. Anyone using 
the A. T. shelters can protect food 
supplies by suspending them from 
tree branches outside shelters. 

White-tail deer, red and gray foxes, 
raccoons, bobcats, wild turkeys, and 
ruffed grouse are some of the wildlife 
species that the A. T. traveler may 
see in this area. More than 52 spe- 
cies of fur animals, some 200 birds, 
36 reptiles, 37 amphibians, and 80 
fishes occur in the Park. 

If you want to live off the land, in 
part, that is, on your trek south, 
about 600 miles of trout streams 
flow down the slopes of the Great 
Smokies that, incidentally, get their 
name from the deep blue haze that 
rises from the valleys to the moun- 
tain tops, 16 of which are more than 
6000 feet high. Hikers can fish for 
rainbow or brook trout and small- 
mouth bass. Those fishing in park 
waters must have the state or county 
licenses issued and required by 
North Carolina or the state license 
issued and required by Tennessee, 
depending upon the section of the 
park being fished. The season is 
from May 16 to August 31. 

In North Carolina, the A. T. 
crosses a deep, steep-walled gorge 
that the Indians named Nantahala, 
“Land of the Noonday Sun.” And in 
Georgia, the last state going south, it 
enters a mountain wilderness so ex- 
tensive that parts of it are 60 miles 
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from the nearest house. And then 
it climbs up Mount Oglethorpe, a 
3290 dome that marks not only the 
end of the Blue Ridge, but the end 
of the Appalachian Trail. 

The A. T., the idea of Benton 
MacKaye, a Massachusetts forester, 
was completed in 1937. Shelters and 
lean-tos, similar to those at Bear 
Mountain and in the Great Smokies, 
are available along it at regular in- 
tervals. Much of the A. T. is main- 
tained by local Appalachian Trail 
Clubs, and many of the shelters are 
owned by these clubs. Open shelters 
are free for anyone to use. Closed 


shelters may be rented at 50 cents 
a night by reservation from the Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference, Inc., 
1916 Sunderland Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The conference has 
an excellent “guide” of the entire 
trail, available at a small cost. 

So, if you would like to go South 
by a less conventional route than 
U. S. Highway 1, for instance, and 
don’t mind traveling by shanks’ 
mare, why not go part of the way 
on the Appalachian Trail—a long 
trail and a trail that is always new, 
in that it always presents some fresh 
aspect of the outdoors. 





The Little Dipper 
(From page 13) 


bird will repeat the performance in 
a few minutes, be dunked again and 
have to backtrack to the shallows. 

A dipper may even dive into a 
deep pool —as always, in search of 
groceries — walk around on its bot- 
tom and sometimes speed his travel 
by swimming with his wings! 

It is a wonder that dippers don’t 
have webbed feet to suit them better 
to their constant habitat. When 
swimming on top of still water, they 
paddle their feet back and forth, 
just like a duck. But even if the 
birds act more like grebes and ducks, 
their closest relatives are the wrens 
and thrushes. 

Dipper fondness for water is com- 
plete. He never flies over land, even 
when he wants to get past a small 
bend in a creek. Invariably, he takes 
the longer route over water. 

As fledglings, tiny dippers jump 
from rock to rock in a creek on their 
first day out of the nest. They in- 
stinctively know at that early stage 
how to run, climb, dive, swim and 
flutter, if not fly. 

A baby still in the nest, observed 
by Amelia Allen on City Creek near 
Salt Lake City, Utah, carried the 
water affinity to the ultimate. He 
fumbled a juicy grub presented by 
his mother twice in a row, but re- 
tained it after she had soaked it for 
a moment in the nearby creek. 

Dipper nests are “extraordinary 
pieces of bird architecture,” to quote 
John Muir again. Their bulk is 
made of mosses and ferns, lined with 
a few wisps of grass. Some of the 
moss frequently remains green and 
continues to grow, as if it had not 
been transplanted, for dippers make 
nests in about as moist a place as 
possible. 


A favorite spot for a dipper to 
build—only the female has been ob- 
served working on a nest—is on a 
rock ledge behind a waterfall. Nest 
tenants have to fly to and trom their 
abode by disappearing into a sheet 
of water. 

Name by which our birds are 
known refers to the near-continuous 
flexing of their legs—for no appar- 
ent reason. Some descriptions for 
these gymnastics are “bobbing, nod- 
ding, dipping and teetering,” up to 
60 times a minute by stop watch. 
One bird watcher even suggests that 
the movement is similar to a wig-wag 
for communication. 

The “‘ouzel” name is derived from 
German. 


The dipper’s wink has been a | 


never-ending source of amazement, 
since other birds merely close or 
open their eyes. Arthur Cleveland 
Bent, in his authoritative book on 
wrens and related birds, writes one 
page out of 16 on the dipper about 
the bird’s wink. 

Indeed, it is surprising to be 
watching a bird and see one of his 
eyes wink. 





The birds do not have the slight- | 


est fear of humans or their usually 


noisy machines. Lumberjacks often | 


clank their tractors across a creek a 
few feet away from a feeding dipper. 
One dipper showed no sign of fear 
at kindling being chopped up close 
by and wood chips flying all around. 

It is disconcerting not to have a 
dipper fly away when one gets with- 
in three feet of him. Instead, he just 
continues on his way flipping over 
stones in the creek while he bobs up 
and down. He knows full well that 
no one can scramble around in rocks 


and water fast enough to catch him. | 











For the 
Control of 
HARDWOODS 


& MIXED 
BRUSH in 
Conifer Stands 


The latest technological devel- 
opment in the use of modern, 
broad spectrum herbicides is 
contained in our current STA- 
TION PAPER 19. You are 


invited to write for your free 


copy. 

Toonate STATION PAPER 
19 reports on four years of 
laboratory and field research of 
unduplicated magnitude. It 
covers accurate, important data 
on both foliage and basal spray 
techniques, comparative kills by 
various esters and provides 
criteria for evaluating costs. 


i * please write to: 
Research Department 
THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. 


3030 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
We will also be pleased to provide 
information on specific problems. 


Thompson 


< 











Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 


Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 














GROW GIANT REDWOODS! 


Send 25c for packet of Sequoia (gigantea) seed. We 
have conclusive proof that the Sequoia is growing suc- 
cessfully in many parts of the United States. We will 
include an artistic reproduction of ‘‘A California Red- 
wood’’ and literature describing our Association, dedi- 
cated to the greater use of Trees through 
scientific experiment and research. 

THE NATION’S CHRISTMAS TREE ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 566 Los Gatos, California 
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TREES A YEAR ! 


Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
Rhododendrons 
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HUNTERS, FISHERMEN and PICNICK- 
ERS GIVE YOU MORE CO-OPERATION 
WHEN YOU POST YOUR LAND WITH 
OUR UNIQUE SIGNS. 


PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


HOWEVER 


HUNT, FISH and PICNIC 
At Your Own Risk 


,Observe Safety Area Near Buildings 
Do Not Discard Refuse, Bait Cans, 
CIGARETTES, Ete. 


We Both Lose Out In A 
FOREST FIRE! 


Carelessness Will Force Me To POST 
THE LAND, Which Spoils Your Fun. 


FAIR ENOUGH? 
OWNER 














COPYRIGHT 1955 orrxXi2" 


La anieaaiatint SIGN STOCK 


1-100 @ . Lots—100 @ 5% Dise. 
1000 @ ioe Dise. Lots—10,000 & over @ .20 ea. 


eg BLANK SIGN STOCK 


*-100 @ . Lots—i100 @ 5% Dise. 
1000 @ ie ‘Dise. Lots—10,000 & over @ .10 ea. 


All orders postpaid 


IMPRINTING 


MIN.—$5.50, 1-1000 posters 
6.50 — 2000 posters 
1.50 — 1000 Sreventter 


Send orders to 


CHRONOTYPE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


DEPT. L, 7 MILK ST., WESTBORO, MASS. 


Allow two weeks for delivery 








Official 
U. $. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














FORGET 7 
SOMETHING? 


If you have kept telling yourself, “I really 
ought to try that new paint and gun com- 
bination for marking trees which the Nel- 
son Company has been advertising.’’—Don’t 
put it off any longer— 


See page 47 

and order at least one Nelspot gun and 
enough paint to prove for yourself that “4 
quarts do cost less than 1 gallon, when you 
mark trees the Nelson way.” 


(Adv.) 














Lumbering Safety 


(From page 23) 


gained his objectives through tact, 
persuasion and good sales psychol- 


| 


ogy. For example, the problem of | 
the hard hat vanished once one or | 
two bulls-of-the-woods consented to | 
wear theirs around town and into a | 


few bars. Immediately, the cocky 
younger loggers began swaggering 
down Main Street with 
pants and tin hats awry, feeling like 
big shots. Even the girls gave the 
impression that hard hats did some- 
thing for their boy friends. Today, 
both in the woods and around the 
plants, a man without a hard hat is 
conspicuous — and many lives have 
been saved as a consequence. 

During the Age of Awakening, 
from about 1910 to 1940, the safety 
movement in lumbering progressed 
from an initial attitude of tolerance 
among the better operators and pas- 
sive resistance among the others, to a 
peak of enthusiasm when in differ- 
ent regions, safety supervisors, backed 
by top executives, began promoting 
contests and hanging up various in- 
centives for improved safety records 
within their own organizations and 
among those within their regions. 
The energy and spirit of generations 
of lumber workers that had been 
devoted to getting out logs and saw- 
ing lumber regardless, were diverted 
into the more constructive channels 
of getting out logs and sawing lum- 
ber safely. Competition, playing to 
win, appealed strongly to the lum- 
bermen’s psychology. The results of 
these energized programs during the 
last decade have been so amazing 
that properly, this last period may 
well be called the Age of Achieve- 
ment. 

To measure the accomplishments 
of the last few years, I cite as typical 
of the industry what has been done 
in the redwood region of California. 

Early in 1940, one of the most re- 
spected and beloved pioneers in red- 
wood died at the age of 80—Charles 
Russell Johnson. With great vision 
and courage, he had founded the 
Union Lumber Company at Fort 
Bragg, California, in 1885. Over the 
years C. R. Johnson was sincerely 
human in his employee and commu- 
nity relations. At the time of his 
death, his company had attained a 
position of recognized leadership in 
the promotion of industrial safety in 
the lumber industry. 


stagged | 





——- WRITING A BOOK? 
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ns of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 





Our staff offers expert editing, handsome design, 
pinpoint promotion, Our subsidy is the lowest; 
our royalties high. All subjects, outdoor and 
general considered. Mail your manuscript for 
free analysis. No obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn, Mr. Overland 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. quem 





Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in farm and 
forests. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 
illustrated folder. 
$2.95 up 








VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 405, PA. 

















Bequests 
to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 

Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 

"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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It was appropriate, therefore, that 
C. R. Johnson’s son, who succeeded 
him as president of the company, 
should set up as a memorial to his 
distinguished father what is known 
as the C. R. Johnson Memorial 
Safety Trophy, to be competed for 
annually by any operating company 
in the redwood region that wishes to 
participate in the contest. The pos- 
session of this handsome bronze 
plaque is awarded each year to the 
company showing the best safety per- 
formance and is exhibited proudly 
through their organization, until an- 
other group does better. It has be- 
come a coveted possession that sparks 
keen competition among all the log- 
gers and mill men in the several 
competing organizations. 

Dangling as it does, an incentive 
for group safety effort before the 
lumber workers of this region, the 
act of setting up this trophy actually 
threw a pebble into a pool, the ever- 
widening circles from which soon 
encompassed a standard pattern for 
safety performance, not only for the 
lumber industry of the Pacific coast, 
but elsewhere. The idea of regional 
competitions for a worth-while tro- 
phy has taken hold. 

Strict rules to insure uniform re- 
porting and records were devised, 
with a performance index weighted 
for frequency and severity to make 
for fair competition among both 
large and small companies. The first 
year’s award of the C. R. Johnson 
Memorial Safety Trophy was made 
in 1941, with only the three largest 
redwood companies participating. 
This year, twelve companies, repre- 
senting about 90 per cent of red- 
wood lumber production, are out for 
the annual award with tough but 
fair competition. 


It is significant that in practically 
all modern lumbering operations, 
safety on the job is now given pref- 
erence over production —a far cry 
from the days, only about 40 years 
ago, when production was _para- 
mount. 





The vocation of safety engineer or 
supervisor is one that calls for con- 
tinuous and dogged selling to the 
men, the foremen and the manage- 
ment. Their activities in most cases 
have the unreserved backing of the 
company presidents, which helps im- 
measurably. However, it is a job 
with which no one is ever satisfied; 
one filled with uncertainties, disap- 
pointments, heart-breaks. Neverthe- 
less, the work that has been done 
and the programs that have been 
devised have attained results that 











would have been unbelievable only 
a few years back. 


In the redwood region, during the 
last war, with short crews, made up 
largely of inexperienced men, often 
working excessive hours for the war 
effort, accident experience remained 
static. After the war with conditions 
back to normal, the frequency of job 
injuries took a nose dive. Companies 
competing for the C. R. Johnson 
Memorial Safety Trophy have shown 
an average reduction of 55 per cent 
in frequency since 1948. One of the 
larger companies has made a record 
of ninety per cent in frequency re- 
duction over the same five-year pe- 
riod, through 1953, with only five 
lost time injuries in their consider- 
able woods operations during the 
latter year. There were no fatalities. 
Forty years ago, such performance 
would have been incredible and, 
probably, ridiculed. 

Logs are still coming to the mills; 
lumber is being cut in huge volume. 
Loggers are still tough and hardy 
men, but it has been proven to them 
that they cannot depend alone on 
strength and agility. They are using 
brains—and staying alive. 
















Kills and repels these dan- 
gerous, irritating insects— 
also mosquitoes, black flies, 
other pests. Guards against 
Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever, Tick Fever, Rabbit 
Fever. Used by foresters, 
U. S. and State forestry, 
wildlife, depts., thousands 
of sportsmen. Just mist on 
clothes and skin. A few sec- 
ond spray protects all day? 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


54 Branches Everywhere 
Home Office: Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


CAMPING 
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cuts 
girdle around tree at walking 
speed. One man will girdle more 





acres per day than several men 
using other methods. 


ments to take 


FOR 
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Brush and Pruning Saw attach- 


cutting or pruning job, four foot 
sections may be added to get 
desired height. 
the work of several men. 


DETAILS 





A Post Hole Auger designed for 
care of any brush one man operation, doing the 

j work of heavy equipment diggers, 
holes quickly and easily made in 
any soil type. Wood auger may 
be attached for wood drilling. 


DEALER OR WRITE: 
LIVINGSTON, TEXAS, U.S. A. 


Brush saw does 


SEE YOUR 


MFG.CO. 








Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
Tree Calipers 
Bark Measurers 
Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cate- 


logue. Write Dept. F 
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MACHINE 
TREE PLANTING? 


Write for Complete Infor- 
mation and Literature De- 
scribing the FORESTER 
and the CONSERVATOR 
Tree Planting Machines 


TREE GIRDLING? 





Write for Complete Information 
and Literature Describing the 


“HANDI-GIRDLER” 


UTILITY 
TOOL & BODY CO. 
MARION, WISCONSIN 
























Infringers and imitaters 
warned, Best Chrome 
Steel——Strong, Du- 
rable. 


3 Patents. 
Best mate- 
rial. Sold by 








THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel 
Phone: 


WOOLRICH, PA. 
2171 











Reading About 
CONSERVATION 





By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


HIRLEY W. ALLEN’S Conserv- 

ing Natural Rsources: Principles 
and Practice in a Democracy (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 347 pp. $5.50, 
1955) is an outstanding book. It is 
notable for its inclusiveness, and for 
the clarity with which it classifies 
and discusses the whole range of 
natural resources. It is even more 
distinguished for its integration of 
the foregoing with an examination 
of the policies of resource manage- 
ment in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, and for the way in which it 
relates people, or “human powers” 
to the other resources. 

The author is a retired professor 
of forestry at the School of Natural 
Resources, University of Michigan. 

The text gives a straightforward, 
orderly and inclusive discussion of 
the natural resources. They are 
classified into those that are inex- 
haustible, those that are maintain- 
able, and those that are irreplace- 
able. The first includes the atmos- 
phere and water “in its cycle.” The 
last covers the mineral resources and 
the attributes of land in an un- 
touched condition. The middle di- 
visions include the generally ac- 
cepted subject matter classification 
of the renewable resources—with the 
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LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL. Exclusive internally ad- 
justable bubble magnifier. Leather case. $12.75 
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‘Choice of 3 scales held in milled slide 


ready for immediate use without removing and 
reversing arc frame. Micrometer control of index arm for more 
accurate readings. Bubble magnifier adjusts internally—no eye- 
piece to retract for carrying. 
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exception of the addition under this 
heading of human powers of the 
body and the spirit. 

Intertwined though this, economic 
and social aspects are brought out. 
For instance, under a discussion of 
maintaining and increasing the pro- 
ductivity of forests, the author points 
out: “The reader . . . should also re- 
member that, while accumulating 
and disseminating scientific knowl- 
edge and information on the tech- 
niques of forest management are 
vastly important, the way in which 
a democracy and its people make 
possible and get to work at the job 
of management determines whether 
or not it will be done.” 

A third feature of the book is un- 
usual and valuable. It is not a fea- 
ture that takes up much space, and 
it will probably be more assimilated 
that directly noted by college stu- 
dents. This is Allen’s handling of 
“human powers” and their classifica- 
tion as factors in the overall picture 
of natural resources. 

This is an excellent book for col- 
lege students or conservationists of 
any age. 

* * * 


In 1895 Carl Alwin Schenck, a 27- 
year old German forester with a 
Ph.D. from the University of Giessen, 
arrived in the United States. He 
came to take over the management 
of the George W. Vanderbilt forest 
property in North Carolina, the Bilt- 
more Estate, on which scientific for- 
estry practices had first been in- 
augurated two years previously by 
Gifford Pinchot. Schenck thus _be- 
came the third professionally trained 
forester on the American scene, join- 
ing Pinchot, first American to secure 
such training, and German-born 
Bernhard Eduard Fernow. 

Schenck’s_ recollections of early 
American forest history and an ac- 
count of his own part in it have now 
appeared in a new book, The Bilt- 

(Turn to page 63) 
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| TWO HUNDRED FORESTRY STUDENTS AND ELEVEN FACULTY MEMBERS OF FORESTRY SCHOOLS have indi- 
cated their desire of obtaining summer employment in pulp and paper organiza- 
tions as the result of a survey conducted by the Forest Policy Committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. According to Executive Secretary E. W. 
Tinker, of APPA, "The Forest Policy Committee felt it would be beneficial to 
the industry as well as the students of forestry if this industry would employ 











these people since most of them will be seeking permanent employment in another 
year or so and by using them for a three-month period, the industry can undoubt- 
edly uncover some excellent talent." Students and faculty members in 18 schools 
answered the survey. In so far as possible, the association will assign the 
applicants to firms in areas in which individual students showed a preference. 


J. WHITNEY FLOYD, HEAD OF THE FOREST MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT AT UTAH State Agriculture 
College and state forester of Utah, flew to Iran April 24 to establish a for- 
est ranger school in that country. Mr. Floyd said that such a school is needed 
to build up the nation's small Forest Service. Iran, he said, has eight million 
acres of prime hardwood forests with seven-foot oaks and five-foot beech and 
maples. This virgin forest area has never been placed under management due to 
previous transportation difficulties. Mr. Floyd will be in Iran until October 
under this nation's Point Four program. 





THE SENATE PASSED THE 1.5 BILLION DOLLAR UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN reclamation bill 
last month by a vote of 58 to 23 after a heated debate in which opponents called 
the water program "a lavish, extravagant, unjustified" proposal. Supporters 
contended it would contribute greatly to the nation's economic growth. Senators 
Thomas H. Kuchel, of California, and Paul Douglas, of Illinois, denounced the 
bill as a "waste of taxpayers’ money" while Senator J. William Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, called it “utterly ridiculous" to authorize the program while the 
nation still has huge agricultural surpluses. (The bill is designed to stimu- 
late agriculture and industry in the water-shy Rocky Mountain area). In ap- 
proving the measure, the Senate beat down two amendments to restrict the pro- 
gram to limiting further expansion of the projects and by eliminating the 
authority for construction of Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monument. 





MEANWHILE, THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION of Echo Park Dam in the monu- 
ment flared up anew in the pages of the Washington Post and Times-Herald when 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, fired back at an article published April 17 
which liberally quoted two conservation leaders who want to keep the monument 
intact. Referring to an appraisal of the area made in 1943 by Frederick Law 
Olmstead, the late distinguished landscape architect and planning expert, the 
Senator quoted Mr. Olmstead to the effect that while the area was definitely of 
monument caliber that "It is not so unique and precious for such purposes (in 
the sense that Zion National Park is, for example) and the scenic, recreational 
and related values which it would have if so administered would not be so 
largely sacrificed by the introduction of the waterpower developments contem- 
plated by the Bureau of Reclamation as to give very strong grounds for opposing 
these economic developments if and when it becomes clearly evident that the 
installation of some or all of these waterpower developments would produce 
economic values of social importance largely in excess of the economic cost of 
producing them." 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


DIRECTOR JOHN L. FARLEY, OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, LAST MONTH PAID tribute to 





the nation-wide chain of wildlife conservation stations known as Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Units which mark their 20th anniversary this year. Located at 
colleges and universities in 16 states and the Territory of Alaska, the units 
are designed primarily for field and laboratory research, student training, 
promotion of conservation education, and for guidance to conservation organiza- 
tions. The units are sponsored and financed by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Wildlife Management Institute, land-grant colleges, and state game depart- 


ments. Since their inception in 1935 about 2,200 wildlife students have grad- 
uated from unit schools. 


BASEBALL THE NATIONAL PASTIME? DON'T YOU BELIEVE IT, ACCORDING TO JIM KEEFE, of the 





FREEMAN 


Missouri Conservation Commission. Quoting Sportscaster Bill Stern, Keefe 

claims baseball drew 18 million paid customers in 1953, rodeos 20 million and 
horseracing 32 million. Hunting and fishing outdrew them all with 32 million 
hunters and fishermen buying licenses. And there were another four million 
Saltwater fishermen not required to have licenses. On the equipment side, base- 
ball equipment manufacturers sold 35 million dollars' worth of goods and golfers 
spent 80 million on their sport. Hunters and fishermen made that look like small 


time deals, Keefe continues. They shelled out six billion dollars for tackle, 
flies and other gear. 


TILDEN, PERHAPS THE MOST WIDELY-KNOWN WRITER ON NATIONAL PARKS in the nation and 





the author of "The National Parks—What They Mean to You and Me," thinks there 
are encouraging signs as regards the future of national parks and outdoor rec= 
reation generally. This doesn't mean that the public isn't going to have to 
fight to hold onto its parks in the future, he said. It will always have to 
do that, he thinks. What he had reference to when encountered at a fish fry on 
Florida's St.John's River last month was the growing public interest in parks 
and their use. Mr. Tilden also expressed the belief that various professions, 
including the forestry profession, are becoming "more park and recreation- 
minded" as time goes on. The interest of Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle in 
both national forest and park recreation was cited by Mr. Tilden as an example. 
He quoted Chief McArdle to the effect that recreation may well become the 
dominant use in some national forest areas in coming years. 


MORE THAN 800 PERSONS ATTENDED A FORESTRY DEMONSTRATION HELD NEAR PEACHLAND, North Caro- 











lina, on the W. A. Caudle woodlands on March 30 which was sponsored by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Company. According to State Forester Fred H. Claridge 
it was the most "complete program" ever held in the state and brought together 
representatives of the Vocational Agriculture Department, the Extension Service, 
North Carolina Division of Forestry and leaders in the business and industry 
fields. Examples of selective cutting and the planting of seedlings by 
mechanical tree planter were featured in the woods demonstrations, under the 
direction of Robert N. Hoskins, industrial forester for Seaboard. 


HIDDEN ACRES FARM NEAR ZANESVILLE, OHIO, WILL BE THE HOME OF A NEW QUARTERLY to be pub- 





AMERICA 


lished by Friends of the Land and to be known as "Land and Water." The quar-= 
terly succeeds "The Land" previously edited by Russell Lord from Maryland. The 
new editors of the magazine—Jonathan Forman, Ollie E. Fink and Rodger Connor— 
launched their first issue with a recap of soil conservation activity during 
the last 20 years. Then just to prove they don't intend to waste any time in 
carrying their soil and water conservation message right to the grass roots 
level, they presented an interesting article on the value of "Home Watersheds” 
and the contribution of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District. 


IS PUTTING A NEW KIND OF ROOF OVER ITS HEAD, THE NATIONAL LUMBER Manufacturers 
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Association revealed last month. The use of glued laminated timber construc- 
tion has reached spectacular proportions, according to Leo V. Bodine, the asso- 
ciation's executive vice president. Three out of four new churches and thou- 
sands of schools, homes, stores, supermarkets, auditoriums, theaters, factories 
and warehouses now exhibit the distinctive architectural forms of "shop grown" 
timber. Glue lamination frees wood from limitations of size or shape. Ordi- 
nary thicknesses and lengths of lumber are glued together, face, side, and end, 
to create structural members of any design desired by the architect. 
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Reading About Conservation 


(From page 60) 


more Story, edited by Ovid Butler 
from Schenck’s unpublished memoirs 
and published by The American 
Forest History Foundation (224 pp., 
$3.95, 1955). 

Schenck’s share in American for- 
est history is probably best known 
for 1) his establishment of the first 
school of applied forestry in this 
country, the Biltmore Forest School; 
2) the turbulence and controversy 
that marked his professional career 
here; and 3) his forest management 
practices and experiments in refor- 
estation on the estate. 

From reading this book one would 
gather that Schenck was a man of 
very considerable intelligence and 
ability, of great energy and enthusi- 
asm, who evoked strong loyalty or 
strong opposition from those with 
whom he came in contact, and who 
returned in kind. 

Management of the Biltmore Es- 
tate was beset by problems of mar- 
keting and transportation, by forest 
fires, and by the dearth of knowledge 
about the silviculture of American 
tree species. Establishing plantations 
was a pioneering venture. Schenck 
faced his problems with enthusiasm. 
He soon attracted the attention of 
young men interested in forestry, as 
he and the Biltmore Estate itself had 
from all those throughout the coun- 
try to whom the new words “forestry” 
and “conservation” were appealing. 
In 1898, with the approval of his em- 
ployer, Schenck opened the Biltmore 
Forest School. This occurred just a 
few weeks before the New York 
State College of Forestry at Cornell 
University opened. 

Schenck was convinced that the 
future of American forestry lay in 
the hands of those who owned the 
land and who harvested its timber. 
He appealed to the men of the lum- 
ber industry to send their sons to 
him for training. The course of 
study of his school consisted of one 
year’s intensive training with the aim 
of turning out students who were 
good lumbermen with a background 
of practical forestry. Although he 
engaged in activities at Biltmore that 
were aimed at increasing its wildlife 
population, and although he many 
times expresses a deep aesthetic ap- 
preciation of forests, his primary be- 
lief seems to have been that forestry 
had no justification unless its aim 
was the profitable production of 


crops of timber. 

The Biltmore Forest School flour- 
ished for a decade, and was in exist- 
ence for about 15 years. During this 
period it graduated between 350 and 
400 men, many of whom became well 
known and influential figures in for- 
estry work. It is easy to read _ be- 
tween the lines and to understand 
how this dynamic individual in- 
stilled personal loyalty and enthusi- 
asm for forestry in his students. A 
more specific expression of this is 
contained in a brief preface “An 
Appreciation” written by one of 
them, Joseph S. Illick. 

The Biltmore school closed, how- 
ever, in 1913 for lack of students. 
The premise on which it was 
founded did not coincide with in- 
creasing popular interest, at that 
time, in forestry as a government 
activity, nor with its concept as a sci- 
ence requiring broad college train- 
ing. Furthermore, in 1907 Dr. Schenck 
had had a falling out with his em- 
ployer, George Vanderbilt, and had 
been dismissed as forester for the 
Biltmore Estate. 

On the disbanding of the school in 
1913, Schenck returned to Germany, 
discouraged at the lack of general 
acceptance of his ideas. He served 
his country during World War I. 

This is a narrative outline of the 
events told about in the Biltmore 
Story. A parallel theme throughout 
the book is Schenck’s account of his 
differences with Vanderbilt, with 
Pinchot, and other foresters on the 
early American scene, as well as his 
disagreement with the developing 
philosophy of forestry in this coun- 
try. One can ponder at this late date 
on what might have been the total 
rate of forestry progress here if 
Schenck’s staunch faith in private 
forestry had been able to foster early 
development in that field on an 
equal footing with public programs. 
However, one cannot help but won- 
der also if Dr. Schenck might not 
have furthered his philosophies more 
successfully had he taken a little dif- 
ferent approach to people and 
events. From the pages of his book 
one senses an intolerance of other 
opinions and an autocratic attitude. 
His hand, however, has left its im- 
print on American forestry, espe- 
cially through the attainments of his 
students of the Biltmore Forest 
School. 




























FIRE PROTECTION 
TOWERS 


OF GREAT STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


Permanent and substan- 
tial structures to pro- 
vide shelter and security 
for the observer and his 
instruments. Capable of 
resisting fire, storm, and 
high wind. Steel parts 
hot process galvanized 
after fabricating. Stand- 
ard equipment in many 
states. 


EASY TO ERECT 


Towers are assembled by 
building up from foun- 
dations a piece at a 
time. All connections are 
secured with galvanized 
bolts furnished by us. 


Towers are shipped 
knocked down in pieces 
and bundled in con- 
venient sizes to trans- 
port and handle. 


Write for specific infor- 
mation on towers to 
meet your needs. 
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... With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation. Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs only 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo submitted by C. W. Mattison 


“Fingers in the sky’’ is the apt description the photographer 
gave to this picture of a white pine in the Michaux State 
Forest, near Mt. Alto along highway 30 in southern Pennsylvania 








If you want reliability in a chain saw, you want a Homelite. 
The tough woods-tested construction of Homelite chain saws 
means far less down time... more steady production... hours 
more cutting before servicing. 


And whether it’s the 22 pound Model 17 with 3.5 horse- 
power, or the 30 pound, 5.5 horsepower Model 5-30 — a 
Homelite slices through big stuff in seconds... in any posi- 
tion .. . without carburetor adjustment or loss of power. 


Remember, for top performance . . . for minimum mainte- 
nance... for REAL dependability — count on a Homelite for 
faster, easier, more profitable cutting! 


CORPORATION 


4205 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: 


Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa 





IT’S HERE—CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES THE 


230 HP corawpar) 
56,200 LB. 


THE D9...PROVEN IN THE FIELD FOR A YEAR! 

Though new, the CAT* D9 is already a veteran. After 
exhaustive proving tests, several D9s have been tested 
for over 19,128 hours on the toughest jobs in logging, 
construction, mining and quarry work. These jobs tested 
every square inch of this mighty new machine. The word 
from the field: “By far the best big tractor ever made.” 


RUGGED—AND EASY TO SERVICE! 


From its one-piece welded steering clutch case-frame 
assembly, to its track shoes hardened by the “Water 
Quench” process, the D9 is the toughest: crawler built. 
And, it’s designed for easy servicing. Oil clutch, torque 
converter, transmission case and steering clutches can 
each be removed individually without disturbing other 
components. Hydraulic track adjusters make service 
easier, too. 


EASY TO OPERATE! 


—The independent “live shaft” drive for cable controls 
makes operation smoother, easier. 


— Hydraulic boosters provide power steering and braking. 


—Adjustable seat, all-around visibility, easy access to 
all controls make operator’s job simpler. 


—7-roller track frame improves stability and ride. 


—New starting engine has electric starting system and 
simple single-lever control for easy operation from 
the seat and insures fast starts in all weather. 


All in all, the new D9 sets a new standard of big, money- 
making, earthmoving performance. Get the full facts 
about this rugged giant from your Caterpillar Dealer. 


MAIL TODAY! 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
I'd like more information on the D9. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
SS —— 


FAST FACTS ON THE D9 
FIRST TRACK-TYPE TRACTOR WITH TURBOCHARGER! The 


D9’s new Turbocharger is driven by the engine exhaust, utilizing energy 
which would otherwise be lost. Packs air into engine according to engine 
load, not speed; means more working HP — greater performance. 


CHOICE OF TORQUE CONVERTER OR DIRECT DRIVE! Two 
types of drive are available, the exclusive Caterpillar oil clutch with six- 
speed (forward and reverse) transmission or a three-stage torque converter 
with 5:1 torque ratio. The transmission used with the torque converter has 
three speeds forward, two reverse. This option enables you to match the 
drive you want to your job requirements. 


COMPLETELY NEW 286-HP ENGINE! In addition to the Turbo- 
charger, the powerful new D9 Engine features a 6%’ bore and 8” stroke 
and runs at 1200 r.p.m. Long life and dependability are promoted by 
stationary oil jet piston cooling; short, rigid valve push rods give smooth, 
accurate valve action; “Hi-Electro’’ hardened gear at rear of crankshaft 
drives timing gears and accessories; other advanced features. 
WIDE RANGE OF OPERATING SPEEDS! 
Torque converter: 3 speeds forward, 0 to 4.1 m.p.h., 0 to 5.7 m.p.h., 

0 to 7.8 m.p.h. * 2 speeds reverse, 0 to 4.1 m.p.h., 0 to 7.8 m.p.h. 
Direct drive: 6 speeds forward, 1.6, 2.1, 2.9, 3.9, 5.0, 6.8 m.p.h. 

6 speeds reverse, same 

CONSTANT-POWER DRIVE FOR REAR-MOUNTED EQUIPMENT! 
You always have power for cable controls, direct from the engine’s rear 
power take-off. This makes cable control operation completely inde- 
pendent of flywheel clutch or torque converter, boosts operating efficiency. 


EQUIPMENT: New Caterpillar-built ‘Dozers for the D9: the No. 9S 
Bulldozer, modified straight blade; the No. 9A Bulldozer, angling blade. 
New Caterpillar-built Cable Controls: the No. 29 rear-mounted, double 
drum; the No. 30 front-mounted, single drum. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Length 17’ 10%”, width 9’ 11%”, height 8’ 9”, 
gauge 90”, approx. wt. 54,000 Ib. dry — 56,200 Ib. operating. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks— 
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